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Articte L—COLLEGE-BRED MEN IN THE BUSINESS 
WORLD. 


SrverAL considerations have in recent years conspired to 
direct public attention, more than ever before, to the bearing 
of a liberal education upon business, as distinguished from 
professional, life. The present generation has witnessed, the 
world over and nowhere more than in our own country, an ex- 
traordinary expansion of business activity. Vast enterprises 
have been undertaken with confidence and accomplished with 
ease, which, half a century ago, would have appalled the most 
courageous men of the business world. Our’s is preéminently 
the age of industrial development, to which, so assertive and 
energetic is it, all else, it would sometimes appear, has been 
subordinated. For most men there is a wondrous fascination 
in this material progress. They come to regard it as the most 
important part of life, its central and overshadowing feature; 
and whatever assumes to prepare men for life is naturally sub- 
jected to a rigid scrutiny, as to its ability to qualify them for 
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achieving material success. Furthermore, we are fast nearing 
the point—perhaps it has already been reached, as in Germany 
—at which the professions are beginning to be overcrowded, 
However it may be in that country, where university men have 
almost no resource but to enter the civil service or some pro- 
fession, this fact need occasion no immediate anxiety or alarm, 
Not only is there always room for those who can forge their 
way to the top; but the standard of professional education is 
being gradually raised and is certain to be advanced still further, 
so that many of those without a preliminary college education 
or its equivalent, will ultimately find themselves shut out from 
the professions, thus affording more room for the college grad- 
uate. On the other hand, a much greater diversity of employ- 
ments is open before him in this country, than in Germany or 
European countries in general, so that here we have no occa- 
sion to anticipate a plethora of college educated men. The 
bearing of a college education upon success in business becomes, 
then, a very practical question. The problem, however, is 
very much simplified, when we consider how much the concep- 
tion of a liberal education has become broadened out. A 
liberal education is now much more inclusive than it was even 
thirty years ago. The very general adoption of the elective 
system has given it such flexibility and such adaptation to the 
wants of the individual mind, that, in the process of acquiring 
it, young men strengthen, rather than diminish, their ability to 
adapt themselves readily to whatever occupation they may 
choose for their life work. 

But the claim is persistently made that, however it may be 
in other walks of life, in business a college education is dis- 
tinctly a disqualification. The whole contention for this opin- 
ion was briefly expressed by Mr. Andrew Carnegie with his 
accustomed positiveness of assertion, in an article entitled 
“How to Win Fortune,” which appeared some time since in 
the New York Zribune. “The total absence of the college 
graduate in every department of affairs,” says Mr. Carnegie, 
“should be deeply weighed. I have inquired and searched 
everywhere in all quarters, but find scarcely a trace of him. 
Nor is this surprising. The prize-takers have too many years 
the start of the graduate; they have entered for the race in- 
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variably in their teens—in the most valuable of all the years 
for learning anything—from fourteen to twenty. While the 
college student has been learning a little about the barbarous 
and petty squabbles of a far-distant past, or trying to master 
languages which are dead, such knowledge as seems adapted 
for life upon another planet than this as far as business affairs 
are concerned, the future captain of industry is hotly engaged 
in the school of experience, obtaining the very knowledge re- 
quired for his future triumphs. I do not speak of the effect 
of college education upon young men training for the learned 
professions ; but the almost total absence of the graduate from 
high position in the business world seems to justify the con- 
clusion that college education as it exists is fatal to suecess in 
that domain. The graduate has not the slightest chance, enter- 
ing at twenty, against the boy who swept the office, or who 
begins as shipping clerk at fourteen. The facts prove this.” 
If all this be true, it presents a very discouraging outlook 
for the young man who desires to go into business, but is un- 
willing to forego a college education. Mr. Carnegie’s admitted 
success, capacity, intelligence, and many admirable qualities 
lend weight to his testimony. But the falsity, as we shall see, 
of his assumption that college graduates are not to be found in 
any departixent of affairs, his reiteration of the time-worn, but 
mistaken, platitude, that dead languages, and the barbarous 
and petty squabbles of a far-distant past form the staple sub- 
jects of the college curriculum, and indeed the general extrav- 
agance of his statements, at the very outset, largely vitiate his 
conclusions, whatever value they otherwise might possess. If 
Mr. C. had had the benefit of the logic of the college curricu- 
lum, he would have reasoned from a wider induction both here 
and in his discussion of problems in economics, and not have 
jumped at such sweeping conclusions, flattering indeed to the 
conceit of the uneducated, but essentially false and misleading. 
He assumes to know what the aims, the spirit and the subject 
matter of a college education are, with which in the very 
nature of the case he can have only a superficial acquaintance. 
The zpse dixit of a business man who has never been through 
college, however great his general intelligence may be, is 
hardly to be accepted without question or qualification, when 
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he comes to pass upon that of which he has no personal experi- 
ence and which, if we take his own statement, is a world by 
itself, utterly apart from that in which he himself lives and 


moves. 
Similar opinions were expressed in a newspaper interview 
not long since by the well-known banker, Mr. Henry Clews, 


of New York. 


‘*T have given it some thought,” he says, ‘‘and my conclusions are the 
result of experience. I might say in beginning that I do not employ 
college men in my banking office. None need apply. I don’t want 
them, for I think they have been spoiled for business life. 

‘* After spending several of the best years, the years when the mind 
is most active and most open to impression, in learning a lot of things 
which are utterly useless for business, they come to the cities to make 
their way in the world. They are perfectly ignorant of business 
methods. Their whole education has tended to shut their minds to 
knowledge of this kind. While they have been at coilege other men 
have been in the business offices, have begun at the bottom and have 
worked up, learning all the details, getting that knowledge which can- 
not be set down in books. 


‘‘ Now, the college graduate is not willing to begin at the bottom. 
He looks down on the humble place which he is fitted to fill. And, 
indeed, he looks down on all business as dull and unattractive. He 
wants a place such as his education and his years seem to command. 
This place he cannot get, for he has as yet the A, B, Cs of business to 
acquire. 

‘* And, even if he does bring himself to accept the place which he 
must accept if he would have any measure of success, he does not util- 
ize it in a way to advance him. His thoughts are not with his business, 
but with his books, literature, philosophy, Latin. Now, no man can 
approach the exacting business life in this half-hearted way. Business 
requires the undivided mind. 

“T think that a man has just so many niches in his brain. In each 
niche so many facts, so many negatives, as it were, fit, and then the 
niche is full. Now, at college a man is busy filling up his niches, and if 
he goes through college in the proper way his niches are all full. When 
he comes to business he has no room for it, or if he has a little room it 
is such a little and is so crowded that business affairs have very little 
show. 

‘‘In law, medicine, and that sort of thing, college education is all 
right. The niches are filled with things that are useful to a profes- 
sional career. But in business the college education is all wrong, worse 
than useless. A young man who wants to start out in business wants 
to get a good elementary education, reading, writing, arithmetic. 
Then he should stop. No, the college man is not the successful man in 
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money affairs. It is the man who has started in as an office boy and 
who gets the education of keenness and practical knowledge that comes 
from early contact with business men. He has his natural sharpness 
and originality, and the edge of it is not dulled by ideas and theories 
of life entirely out of harmony with his occupation.” 


These quotations from the opinions of such prominent gen- 
tlemen as Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Clews fairly summarize the 
arguments of those who find no place for college-bred men in 
the business world. They represent the extremists upon the 
negative side. On the other hand, it is equally absurd to 
affirm, what no one pretends to claim, that a college education 
equips a man directly for business. In the very nature of 
things, it cannot do so; it is not desirable that it should do so. 
What, then, does it do? It for the most part gives him a gen- 
eral preparation for life in any of its departments, by training 
his mental powers, by schooling him to think, to concentrate 
his faculties upon what he is doing, to learn, not in one par- 
ticular, narrow line, but in various lines, all of which will 
pour their little rills of power and knowledge into the main 
channel, along which his energies are bearing him,—all of 
which will contribute to make him in the broadest sense a man 
of affairs. His study, for example, of political economy and 
of the principles of trade and finance will not give him a mas- 
tery of the petty details of the management of a bank, or 
of a store, or a factory, but when he has acquired these by 
actual experience in a bank, or store, or factory his knowledge 
of the former will in the end help him to a larger success ; 
he will be likely to make a broader man of business than 
he who has had no such opportunities; in a word, he will 
be more of a man of affairs. It does not, therefore, follow 
that the college-bred business man will necessarily have the 
advantage in making a great fortune. Neither a man’s suc- 
cess in business, nor his business capacity, is always, or alto- 
gether, to be measured by the size of the “pile” that he 
has accumulated. Our contention is simply this. A young 
man who goes through college and feels drawn to a business 
career, should not be made to regard himself as barred out 
from success in such a career by the fact of his college educa- 
tion. Our contention is, that there is a place, an important 
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place, for him in the business world, and further, that if he 
possesses those personal qualities which ensure success in 
other fields of labor, he will be successful there, not per- 
haps in heaping up as monumental a fortune as a few of his 
contemporaries who went into business at fourteen with only 
an elementary education, the three Rs, which Mr. Clews pre- 
scribes, but genuinely successful, for all that. 

Such claims as these that we are considering, rest largely 
upon the assumption that “money-getting and money-grubbing 
are the real goals and tests of success, the only objects to strive 
for,” a view which in these days does not need to be empha- 
sized, but rather should be restrained and corrected. It is not 
less education, but more and better that is needed in business 
life, an education that is so all-around, as to give a larger suc- 
cess than the mere accumulation of a fortune. Hitherto, such 
have been the unexampled opportunities for fortune-making, 
always to be found in anew and undeveloped country, that 
multitudes of men have “stumbled” into wealth, not because 
of any special capacity of their own, superior to that of their 
neighbors, but by some happy accident. The attainment of 
riches by no means proves that a man possesses superior ability 
in any large sense of the term. Indeed, it has been well said, 
that very often the rich man in a community is conspicuously 
stupid, ignorant and narrow minded outside of his own special 
sphere. This is the natural result of a life-time’s “ money- 
grubbing” when all of a man’s thoughts and energies are con- 
centrated upon the one object of making money for money’s 
sake. If it be true that comparatively few of the college- 
educated win a great fortune, it is doubtless due in great 
measure to the fact—which is much to their credit—that such 
men have too many and diversified intellectual interests, to be 
abie or willing to turn themselves into mere money-making 
machines. Thereby the community at large is greatly the 
gainer, and its common life is preserved from becoming mer- 
cenary and sordid. Other things being equal, such as native 
ability and aptitude, health and energy, a broad general educa- 
tion supplies the surest basis for success in business, as well as 
in any other specialty. It is generally acknowledged, and 
experience proves it, that a specialist in science or professional 
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life is as a rule greatly aided to success by having first laid a 
broad foundation of general discipline and knowledge, such as 
a college education furnishes. Why should not the same be 
true in business life? Does it not involve a serious impeach- 
ment of the standards of business capacity to maintain that a 
youth of fourteen, who goes at once into a store, his mental 
powers as yet comparatively undisciplined, and spends the 
next few years in sweeping it out, running of errands and tying 
up bundles, is more likely to achieve a pronounced business 
success, than the college graduate, who meanwhile has been 
schooling himself to accurate thinking, cultivating his powers 
of observation and reflection, storing his mind with a wide 
range of knowledge and bringing it into permanent relation 
with those things which adorn and dignify our lives and make 
them really worth the living? The education of the store and 
the counting room, or the shop, exceedingly valuable in its 
way, is in the comparison essentially narrow in its scope; and 
narrow and narrowing, it is going on during the very years, 
when the question is being determined in the case of most 
persons, whether their future life is to be of a narrow, or of a 
broad-guage pattern. The great mass of business men are men 
of mere routine ; they are made such by their lack of a thorough 
general education and by the narrow lines of their early train- 
ing, and the trend of their lives is to confirm them in this 
mental bias. The man who brings to the routine of his work 
a broadly trained intelligence will be worth in the long run a 
great deal more, than he who for lack of such intelligence is a 
slave to routine. While readily adapting himself to it, the 
educated man will never allow the routine of his business to 
become his absolute master; he will control and improve upon 
it as occasion may suggest or require. Under favorable con- 
ditions experience is unquestionably the best teacher, and for 
some things perhaps, the only teacher; but, as in all teaching, 
her effectiveness depends upon the material with which she 
has to deal, and her lessons are much more quickly, surely and 
intelligently comprehended and applied by him who brings to 
their study a mind already trained to learn. 

Said a former business man of New York, not long ago: 
“We preferred college graduates to boys a few years younger 
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and fresh from school. There was never an instance among 
them of bumptiousness or effeminacy. Their duties within and 
out of doors were performed more efficiently and more intelli- 
gently than by their associates, whose minds had not been 
educed in college; they did not need so long an apprentice- 
ship. General training must tell in the proportion as one rises 
to greater responsibilities and is called to solve more abstract 
questions.” A similar preference was expressed by one of the 
most distinguished merchants of Boston of the last generation, 
who declared that he had rather have as a clerk a graduate 
fresh from college, than a youth who, without such education, 
had served a four years’ clerkship. According to President 
Seth Low, himself a man of experience in business life, a prom- 
inent railroad manager once remarked “that for the purpose of 
railroading a college-bred man was a thousand years ahead of 
the person who had had no such training,” giving this as the 
reason for his assertion; “to the college graduate you could 
state principles, and having a trained mind, he would apply 
them himself. To the other man you were obliged to say, 
‘Do this or that’—a process which involved much closer over- 
sight and much more explicit instructions.” 

The training of the German people is confessedly far more 
thorough than that of any other nation. They have reduced 
it to a science and teach the teachers of the world. They pre- 
sent a most impressive object lesson of the supreme value of 
education in every department of life. With them education 
runs very largely in abstract lines, because they recognize the 
fact that technical training must rely for its highest achieve- 
ments upon those who have first received the most rigorous 
mental discipline. We are not surprised, then, at the confes- 
sion made by the London Spectator, some time since, that 
Germans make better business men than Englishmen, and 
German clerks are more eflicient, because better trained intel- 
lectually. 

The well-known writer, Karl Hillebrandt, said a few years 
ago in the Contemporary Review: “That a German of clas- 
sical culture, who has not entered a mercantile house till his 
twentieth year, may master the details of his duties in a few 
months and become an excellent man of business is what we 
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daily see abroad. When once a sound general education has 
been given, special knowledge can be easily acquired.” “In 
France,” he goes on to say, “all wealthy commercial men send 
their sons to the grammar schools,’—by which he evidently 
means the communal colleges and the Lycées, of which he had 
been a government inspector and in one a permanent examiner. 
They correspond to the German Gymnasia and, in their higher 
grades, to our own colleges, at least as far as junior or possibly 
senior year, and graduate their students at about nineteen or 
twenty years of age. In the “Grammar” and “Superior” 
divisions Latin and Greek are quite as prominent subjects as 
with us. “And,” he proceeds, “they keep their sons there 
until they have passed their final examinations ; nay, they fre- 
quently send them afterwards to study Law, and the youth who 
has enjoyed these advantages does not make a worse merchant 
than he who has been employed from his sixteenth to his 
nineteenth year in weighing merchandise, copying business 
letters, going on errands, or sweeping the oflice.” He fur- 
ther says, “One of the first bankers in a foreign capital 
lately told me, that in the course of a year he had given 
some thirty clerks who had been educated expressly for com- 
merce in commercial schools, a trial in his offices and was 
not able to use one of them, while those who came from 
the grammar schools,” already referred to, “although they 
knew nothing whatever of business matters to begin with, soon 
made themselves perfect masters of them.” Of course Hille- 
brandt’s observations will not appeal with much force to those 
who are accustomed to sneer at “abroad”; but the funda- 
mental conditions of success in business are essentially the same 
everywhere. 


‘*Sky, not mind, they change who cross the sea.” 


It is much more common now than formerly, for college 
graduates to choose a business career. Many young men who 
graduated near the beginning of the war and entered the army, 
were led to forego their plans of professional study, and upon 
their return to civil life, went into business. And now a large 
contingent of every class that graduates passes forth easily and 
naturally into the currents of commercial activity. Happily 
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with us university men are not as in Germany practically shut 
out from a business career, but there is here a free field for all 
and a larger opportunity and an increasing demand for men of 
the highest intelligence and education. A former President 
of the New York Stock Exchange, long a banker upon Wall 
street and now President of the Western National Bank of 
New York City, himself a college graduate, a shrewd observer 
and successful man of business, said not long ago in an article 
in the Worth American Review upon “ Wall Street as an Eco- 
nomic Factor”—“ Such men,” i. e. men of education, “ will 
find the field wide enough for their loftiest ambition and their 
most energetic efforts. They will value especially their educa- 
tion. The day has passed when bad spelling could be censid- 
ered as indicative of a plethoric bank account. When Wall 
street represented but a small area, men who were ignorant 
and narrcew, but shrewd and determined, would take leading 
positions. But every day makes it more necessary that its 
leaders should be men of breadth and intelligence. The ma- 
jority of those now living will see it conducting the operations 
of a hundred millions of American citizens and exercising a 
paramount influence in commercial transactions everywhere. 
It will be well for its course, if it be guided by the counsels 
of men of liberal education. Hitherto in the history of the 
world the great development of wealth has been accompanied 
by evils, which have tended to make it a curse. But, if the 
human race is really improving, this should eventually cease to 
be true. The most powerful factors in this improvement will 
be men of intelligence and education.” 

Few comparatively as are the college graduates who have 
taken up a business career, for average success in life they will 
compare favorably with the great mass of successful business 
men; and manifestly their testimony is worth a great deal 
more than that of Mr. Carnegie and men like him, who cannot 
testify out of the abundance of their own personal experience 
as to the business worth of a college education. No successful 
man can tell precisely how much he owes to this influence or 
to that for his success. But clearly the man who has had a 
college education is better qualified than anybody else to esti- 
mate, at least in a general way, the value to himself of his edu- 
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cation as a determining factor of his success in life. If a lib- 
eral education is no help to business success, but 9 positive 
hindrance, it is singular that college graduates in business 
enter an emphatic negative to both of these counts; and the 
New York Zribwne rendered a distinct public service at the 
time, in meeting Mr. Carnegie’s sweeping assertions with an 
array of testimony from the men who are best qualified to 
judge. So much to the point is it, that we venture to quote a 
few sentences here and there, as deserving of a more perma- 
nent record, than the ephemeral pages of the daily newspaper. 

Said President Seth Low, a graduate of Columbia, “as one 
who had been himself a business man,” “ while it is harder for 
a college graduate to get started in business, than for one who 
enters it as a boy, in five years from the time he does start, 
other things being equal, the college graduate will be the peer 
in business of his friend, who began as a boy, and while equally 
successful in business, he will fill a much larger place in the 
community than the one-sided man can ever hope to fill.” 

Said James W. Alexander, a Princeton graduate and Vice- 
President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York :—“ However it may be with the boy whose talents, tem- 
perament and environments are such as to limit his prospects 
and ambition to a life of physical labor in a subordinate capac- 
ity, who can doubt that the boy who has within him the germ 
of some future master in affairs will be all the more of a leader 
by reason of a thorough college education and even that he will 
outstrip in the mere matter of time the boy whose only train- 
ing was sweeping the shop, or adding up columns of figures at 
adesk? It is the successful men we are talking about. And 
when the shop-bred boy reaches the high station to which his 
abstention from college education has assisted him, does it re- 
quire argument to prove that he would be a more useful, a 
more influential, a more attractive man, if he could have added 
to and combined with his industrial training that knowledge of 
science, literature and philosophy, to the mastering of which 
the college is the open door ?” 

Said Mr. Charles L. Colby, a graduate of Brown University 
and President of the Wisconsin Central railroad :—“I admit a 
man may succeed in banking or business without an education, 
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but I earnestly believe, that if two men of equal ability start 
together in the race, one an educated man and the other with- 
out college training, the college man will win every time in the 
long run. Machinery and methods are constantly changing. 
The uneducated do not readily comprehend them and must be 
instructed step by step. The more a man is educated, the 
more readily he adapts himself to these sudden changes in bus- 
iness methods. When it comes to the scientific, technical, 
brain requirements of a calling, the college man moves easily 
ahead.” 

Said Mr. Daniel Heald, a Yale graduate and’ President of 
the Home Insurance Company of New York :—“I believe the 
success I may have attained in the world is directly due to my 
college training. I there acquired system, analysis and methods 
of thought, that have been of inestimable value in life. If 
nature has given a man fair talent, education will make a bet- 
ter man of him and positively aid him in his daily work. Sup- 
pose a boy is going into any manufacturing business—making 
pumps, for example. Give him en education. He’ll make 
better pumps because of it. Strip the rich, uneducated man 
of his wealth, and what is left? What we want in American 
life is the ripe, well-rounded man of affairs.’ 

Said General Brayton Ives, a Yale graduate, from whom we 
have already quoted :—“ Given a boy with a natural aptitude 
for business, his college training, particularly in methods of 
thought, will afterward be of such practical aid as more than 
to offset the loss of those years in business. Observe that 
learning how to learn is the summarized advantage of a college 
training ; that is, it is the discipline which the boy obtains at 
college, that enables him to learn after he leaves college and 
learn more rapidly, readily and intelligently than his unedu- 
cated competitors. I can trace every step in my own career to 
the influence of my college course, and as every man can, of 
course, speak best of his own life, it is not egotistical to be 
personal. I was graduated from Yale in 1861, entered the 
army and instantly found my training of the utmost benefit. 
Being accustomed to study, I mastered the tactics more easily 
and in less time than was required by men whose minds had 
not been trained. This enabled me to compete with men who 
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had been there much longer than I, and was the cause of much 
more rapid promotion than I could have gained otherwise. All 
the progress I have since made in civil life, including that of 
my present occupation—banking—is directly traceable to the 
special advantages afforded by my education. A man of abil- 
ity educated is better, no matter where he may be placed, than 
a man of ability uneducated.” 

Said Chauncey M. Depew, a Yale graduate, whose masterful 
ability in practical affairs all concede :—“ Have the eight years 
passed in the preparatory school and the university, acquiring 
many things which would be useless in the factory or store, 
been thrown away? My observation leads me to directly the 
contrary opinion. The college-bred man, under equal condi- 
tions of capacity and health, has a trained intellect, a disciplined 
mind, a store of information and a breadth of grasp, with the 
fearlessness which it entails, that enable him to catch up with 
and pass his rival. Hundreds of college graduates within the 
last five years have begun in the various departments of rail- 
way work at the bottom. They were firing on the locomotives, 
working in the machine shop, switching in the yards, keeping 
books in the treasurer’s office, serving in the freight and pas- 
senger departments, and my observation of them for this period 
has demonstrated the value of a college education. It used to 
be a popular theory that strong men who had won great places 
in the business world, would have been ruined, if they had been 
educated. The better belief is that on account of genius and 
special capacity, they succeeded in spite of their disadvantages. 
It is the old question of the trained boxer, runner, athlete, 
debater, soldier, as against unskilled strength and courage. 
Whatever the popular delusions, in the trials there never has 
been but one result.” 

Mr. Carnegie must have been gazing at the mountains and 
craters of the moon, inquiring and searching there, when he 
asserted the “total absence of the college graduate in every 
department of affairs.” Had he taken pains to look about him, 
he would have found successful college-bred men of business 
almost under the eaves of his. factory in Pittsburgh itself. If 
inquiry were to be made, every important commercial or manu- 
facturing center would furnish some conspicuous examples of 
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the college man of affairs. Mr. James W. Alexander, from 
whom we have already quoted, reénforced his views with a list 
of sixty-five college graduates, prominent in business circles and 
selected at random mostly from New York and vicinity; and 
other names, almost, if not equally, as significant, will occur to 
every observant person. From an analysis of the list we notice 
that there are fifteen railroad officials, including, besides vice- 
presidents and general managers, six presidents, among them 


Chauncey M. Depew, of the New York Central system, Charles’ 


Francis Adams, of the Union Pacific, Austin Corbin, of the 
Philadelphia and Reading, recently chosen President of the New 
York and New England ; and to these we may add, the late 
Frederic Billings, at one time president of the Northern Paci- 
fic, the late Levi C. Wade, of the Mexican Central, and Presi- 
dents Bishop and Watrous, of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad. There are also eighteen bankers, including a number 
of bank presidents, ten manufacturers, tem merchants, seven 
heads of prominent trust and insurance companies and five 
heads of leading publishing houses. Certainly, neither the 
late Alexander T. Stewart, the prince among dry-goods mer- 
chants, nor the late John Jacob Astor, who had the reputation 
of being an excellent business man, found the education which 
they obtained, respectively at Dublin University and Columbia 
College, any impediment whatever in the way of their success. 
It is said of the former, that he retained his interest in his col- 
lege studies to the latest years of his life. 

The practice of Law, which absorbs the largest single con- 
tingent of almost every class that graduates from college, 
demands a very high degree of practical business talent and 
of practical knowledge of business principles and methods. 
This has been more and more the case, as the business interests 
of the country have expanded and become more complicated. 
And no occupation is more conspicuous to say the least, than 
the legal profession, for the number and ability of its “men of 
affairs” and for the ease with which its members adapt them- 
selves to the varied demands which life makes upon them. 

It will hardly be questioned, that the administration of the 
great government departments at Washington, with, perhaps, 
the single exception of the Department of State, calls for men 
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of large business capacity and experience. They must be and 
they have been emphatically “men of affairs.” Twenty-two 
out of thirty-eight Secretaries of the Treasury have been col- 
lege graduates, including such men as Hamilton, Wolcott, 
Gallatin, Rush, Walker, Chase, Fessenden, and Bristow; of 
forty-four Secretaries of War, twenty-five were college educa- 
ted; of thirty-three Secretaries of the Navy, seventeen; of 
thirty-two Postmasters General, sixteen; of seventeen Secre- 
taries of the Interior, twelve. In business efficiency, they have 
been, to say the least, no whit the inferiors of their colleagues, 
who did not go through college. 

The late John Jay Knex, a graduate of Hamilton College, 
may not have made an immense fortune. If he had, it would 
not have demonstrated any more conclusively that he was a 
highly successful man of affairs. It is enough, that under 
appointment from Presidents Grant, Hayes, and Ariliur he 
filled for twelve years with such conspicuous ability the office 
of Comptroller of the Currency ; that his annual reports are a 
standard authority on financial questions, and, when he had 
occasion to speak upon such themes, few men were listened to 
with equal attention and confidence ; that for seven years he 
was President of the Bank of the Republic in New York and 
no banker in that city was more respected for his profound 
knowledge of the history and principles of finance or for his 
practical skill in banking. 

Of the nine members of the new board of General Apprais- 
ers appointed under the Customs Administrative Bill passed 
at the last session of Congress, five are college-educated. The 
college graduate must also be reckoned with in the conduct of 
our world’s fairs. The President of the Commission which 
had the management of the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, was a college graduate, General Joseph R. Hawley, and 
also the Director General, A. T. Goshorn. The President of 
the Commission in charge of the World’s Columbian Fair, ex- 
Senator Palmer, was educated at the University of Michigan, 
and several of its other officers are college-bred men. 

The last ten-year bock of Cornell University contains a sug- 
gestive classification by occupation of the graduates of the 
first twenty years of its existence, from which it appears that 
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forty-five have engaged in agriculture, fifty-one in architecture 
and building, five in art, twenty-three in banking, eleven in 
chemistry and assaying, eighty-eight in civil, electrical or 
mechanical engineering, two hundred and forty-six in educa- 
tion, sixty-one in journalism, two hundred and thirty-five in 
law, twenty-five in manufacturing, sixty-five in medicine and 
surgery, one hundred and fifteen in various mechanical pur- 
suits, thirty in the ministry, five in publishing, twelve in 
scientific investigation, and sixty-five in special study. The 
graduates of other institutions will show an equal variety of 
occupation, business as well as professional. In four Yale 
classes, selected at random from those which graduated between 
twenty and thirty years ago, with an average of a little more 
than one hundred men each, it appears that one-fourth adopted 
a business career. Among them we find merchants, manufac- 
turers, and bankers, including at least three bank presidents, 
And it does not appear that they have been any less successful, 
from a business point of view, than their boyhood associates 
who plunged at once into business, while the former went to 
college. 

Inventors, to whom the industrial world owes so much, can 
hardly be ruled out of the catalogue of the “captains of indus- 
try.” While our universities and colleges do not profess to 
turn out inventors, it can be said with truth that a man en- 
dowed with the inventive faculty will not necessarily find a 
liberal education any detriment; in fact we may well go fur- 
ther and affirm that it will prove in many ways an indirect 
advantage. Eli Whitney, who invented the cotton gin nearly 
a hundred years ago, was a college graduate, and his invention 
was originally so perfect, that it has remained practically with- 
out improvement to the present time. Said the historian 
Macaulay: “ What Peter the Great did to make Russia domi- 
nant, Eli Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin has more than 
equalled in its relation to the power and progress of the United 
States.” And in the words of Edward Everett Hale, it 
“changed the commerce of the world, changed the manufac- 
turing system of the world and made the whole commercial 
movement, from which resulted the commerce of America for 
the first sixty years of this century.” When a student at col- 
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lege, he one day borrowed some tools of a carpenter and showed 
such dexterity in their use, that the carpenter exclaimed in 
surprise, “ There was one good mechanic spoiled when you 
went to college.” But the sequel proved him mistaken. The 
very next year after graduation, while studying law near Sa- 
yannah, Ga., Whitney was applied to by a number of officers 
of the Revolution, most of them planters, to devise some way 
of separating the cotton fibre from the seeds. Reluctantly 
giving up his studies, he obtained a sample of cotton, made the 
necessary tools with which to work, drew his own wire, and 
the result of his intelligent ability to adapt means to ends in 
mechanics, as Well as in translating Greek and Latin, was the 
cotton gin, which proved an immediate success. The inventor 
of the electro-magnetic recording telegraph, Professor Morse, 
was a college graduate who gave to the world an invention 
whose value is beyond estimate. Modern submarine warfare 
and the invention of the torpedo the most competent military 
authorities ascribe to David Bushnell, who graduated at Yale 
near the opening of the Revolution. A college graduate de- 
vised the present system of standard railway time. The first 
railroad locomotive ever used in this country was run upon its 
trial trip by a Columbia graduate, Horatio Allen, who, in the 
unwillingness of any one else to undertake a task considered so 
dangerous, ran the engine himself down the sixteen-mile track 
and back again to prove that it was safe. Edward Burgess, a 
Harvard graduate, was the designer of the yachts Puritan, 
Mayflower, and Volunteer, which in the international sailing 
contests of recent years have so well sustained the reputation 
won by the yacht America in 1851. A Yale graduate and an 
excellent classical scholar was for many years general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Works at Harrisburg, and by various 
inventions, since generally adopted, improved the design and 
product of Bessemer steel plant and was the first to sueceed in 
making Bessemer pig iron from native New Jersey ores. He 
was subsequently manager for the South Boston Iron Company, 
engaged in general machine and foundry work and especially 
in the manufacture of ordnance and projectiles. A few 
months ago the convention of iron and steel manufacturers 
fitly recognized by the unveiling of a memorial bust in New 
VOL. XX. 15 
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York City the great services of Alexander Lyman Holley, a 
college graduate, who introduced the Bessemer process into 
this country, improving upon it and adapting it to American 
requirements. On the same occasion a gold medal was given 
to another college graduate, Abram S. Hewitt, largely through 
whose influence this important industry has been developed. 
Charles F. Brush, who has been called “the father of the are 
electric lighting system of the world,” by reason of his remark- 
able inventions, is a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
The man who perhaps has done more than any one else to 
make a new era in architecture in this country was a Harvard 
graduate, the late Henry H. Richardson. 

While in some of its phases journalism partakes of the na- 
ture of a profession, yet a great newspaper is really such a vast 
business concern and its success depends so much upon business 
management, that the “ Press” may well be included in the 
business world. Journalism furnishes a fitting field for the 
college-educated man. Not a few of its leaders in the past 
have been college graduates, and an increasing number are 
recognizing the opportunity it affords for the exercise of a 
man’s best powers in moulding society. The journalist of 
to-day, besides a knowledge of the technics of his business, 
which can only be obtained in the newspaper office, should 
have a knowledge of political history, especially that of his 
own country, a knowledge of the principles and history of eco- 
nomics, an acquaintance with English literature, and the abil- 
ity to express his ideas clearly and forcibly. It is with just 
this knowledge and ability that the college aims to equip the 
student; and at the same time it encourages in him the habit 
of independent judgment and sets before him high ideals of 
social and public life, to the realization of which he is called 
to devote himself. Men thus equipped are sorely needed in 
journalistic life; and such an equipment, added to a natural 
aptitude for newspaper work, must, in the nature of things, 


give a larger success. 

Horace Greeley, who was noted for the vigorous way in 
which he was accustomed to express his opinions upon all sub- 
jects, is said to have once remarked, that he would as soon 
have a lot of horned cattle in a china shop, as college graduates 
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in a newspaper office. His practice, however, belied his preach- 
ing, for he always had some college graduates upon the staff of 
the Tribune ; and since the philosopher’s death, the paper has 
passed into the hands of a college graduate. His training ex- 
pressly qualifies the college-bred man, who essays a journalistic 
career, to be what Mr. Greeley thought an editor should be— 
“a public teacher,” one who “necessarily had convictions and 
was not likely to suppress them, because they were not shared 
by others. In short, his calling was other and higher than 
that of a waiter at a restaurant, expected to furnish what was 
ealled for, so long as the pay was forthcoming.” Samuel 
Bowles, the editor and proprietor of one of the strongest jour- 
nals in the entire country and one which notably fulfills Mr. 
Greeley’s ideal of the journalistic office, though not himself a 
graduate, always had a considerable number of them upon his 
staff. The history of nearly all of the most influential journals 
throughout New England bears testimony to the fact, that col- 
lege-bred men have been at some time their editors or proprie- 
tors and have almost always been represented among their 
subordinate officials. Not to mention others, Nathan Hale, 
Delano Goddard, John C. Kinney, Charles G. Came, Joseph 
R. Hawley, Charles Dudley Warner, James G. Blaine, and 
Henry B. Anthony are names that have reflected honor upon 
New England journalism. While comparatively few college 
men are at present in full control of the leading dailies of our 
larger cities, owing in part to the vast capital that is now 
necessary to conduct great newspaper enterprises, it is never- 
theless true, that the graduates of our colleges are well repre- 
sented as editorial writers, general managers and upon the 
news staff of the metropolitan press the country over. One 
hundred would be a very conservative estimate of the number 
employed to-day upon the Press of New York City alone. 
Among the most notable men of the last generation who gave 
character and reputation to the Press of that city, were Henry 
J. Raymond, Girard Hallock, James Brooks and William Cul- 
len Bryant, all of whom were college graduates. The editor 
and proprietor of what has long been regarded as, perhaps, the 
leading newspaper of Philadelphia, and now United States 
Minister to Russia, is a college graduate; and it was a college 
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graduate, William Bross, who with Joseph Medill, made the 
Chicago Tribune the great political force of the Northwest, 
All will recognize as among the ablest of Southern editors the 
late George D. Prentice and Henry W. Grady, also men of 
college training. About fifty such journalists are represented 
in Mr. Stedman’s admirable Library of American Literature, 
most of them men of wide reputation in the newspaper world, 
And those journals which are not mere purveyors of the sensa- 
tional, but represent the higher standards of journalistic con- 
duct in their respect for the proprieties and decencies of life 
and in the intelligent independence with which they deal with 
public affairs, are to a large extent in the hands of college-bred 
men. Colleges Mr. Frederic Hudson calls the “ primary 
schools” of editors. But a college education, he declares, 
“will not spoil a journalist any more than it does a lawyer or 
clergyman.” It will help him, provided he has a natural 
aptitude for his work. 

The course of this discussion enforces its own conclusion. 
The great mass of those who enter the various occupations of 
the business world, could not, if they would, receive a college 
education. Most of them would not improve the opportunity, 
if they had it, and it would be of no advantage to most, because 
they are not fitted to profit by it. But the youth who can have 
such an education and is fitted to profit by it, is on no account 
justified in rejecting the opportunity, for fear it will incapaci- 
tate him for a successful business career. Let him get all the 
education he can, in the full assurance that he will be more of 
aman, and, therefore, more of a business man, not a man of 
an affair, but a man of affairs. For what men are in any one 
phase or province of their lives is largely determined by what 
they are in every other. No part of the individual life can 
escape the uplift, which a thorough education gives to the 
entire being. And the young graduate who decides to set his 
face towards a business career, has no occasion to look upon 
the four years of his college life as thrown away, or to feel that 
he is handicapped in the race for success. It is not necessary 
for him to begin where the boy of fourteen begins, whose age 
and lack of training unfit him for anything higher than plying 
the broom and running of errands. His age, mental training, 
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and general maturity enable him to apply himself at once to 
the study of business methods themselves. Nor can any fixed 
rule be laid down as to the length of his novitiate. That will 
vary according to his ability, industry, and power of adaptation 
and also according to the nature of the business, which he has 
undertaken to learn. It may, in some instances, be only 
months; it may require years, to master all the details. But 
as he proceeds, the practical value of his education will become 
more and more apparent. The success of college-bred men who 
have adopted a business career, will, as we have seen, compare 
favorably with that of business men in general. They have 
been successful, not in spite of their education, but in part 
because of it. Education is no magic key, that of itself 
unlocks the doors of success in any department of life; but in 
business, as in other occupations, if joined to health, industry, 
energy and common-sense, it will win a success, of finer mould 
and more enduring, more satisfying quality; it will be its own 
justification. 
WinTHROP D. SHELDON. 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Articte I]L—THE ALTERNATING CURRENT SYSTEM, 


Enerey is a condition of matter having power or ability to 
do work. Work is done when a body is moved or caused to 
change the direction of its motion. Energy, being a condition 
of matter, is not a tangible thing that we can see, or touch, or 
weigh. Energy exists in various forms, such as wind, the 
latent heat of coal, the water-fall, electricity, ete. Wind isa 
condition of matter. It is air in motion. The air is not energy 
at any time, it is simply the medium through which the energy, 
called wind, acts. Work is done when the wind-mill is set in 
motion. We thus have the energy itself, the medium through 
which the energy acts, and the work done. With the water- 
fall it is the same; the energy is the falling condition of the 
water, the water is the medium through which the energy acts, 
and the energy performs work by causing the water-wheel to 
rotate. 

In the above examples energy is transmitted from one place 
to another by the transmission of matter. With the elec- 
tric form of energy the case is different. An electric current 
is a wave motion; the medium is the assumed ether. The 
energy is transmitted much as energy ir transmitted over a taut 
rope, by striking one end and thereby causing a wave to travel 
through its entire length. The energy of the blow will be 
transmitted from one end to the other in the form of a rope 
wave and will manifest itself at the far end by the work done 
—a jerk. In this case energy is transmitted without transmis- 
sion of matter. The energy is the waving condition of the 
rope. The rope is the medium, also a conductor guiding the 
direction of the energy. A water wave in a pipe is a form of 
energy; the energy is the wave motion; the water is the 
medium; the pipe a conductor. This form of energy is also 
transmitted without transmission of matter; and so with elec- 
tricity, the energy is the wave motion of the ether, the ether 
is the medium, and the wire simply a conductor guiding the 
direction of the ether wave. 
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For commercial purposes ether waves, or more commonly 
speaking, electric currents, are generated by means of electro- 
magnets and copper wires. Every magnet has associated with 
it a closed circuit, called a magnetic circuit. It has also other 
names, such as magnetic field or simply field, also lines of foree. 
These lines of force or this magnetic field, although invisible, 
can be made manifest by placing a magnet under a pane of 
glass and sprinkling fine, soft iron filings over the surface. 
The assumed direction of a magnetic circuit is owt of the north 
pole and 7vto the south. If any number of magnetic lines of 
force be linked together with a closed copper circuit forming a 
chain of two links, and these be suddenly jerked apart, an elec- 
tric current or impulse will be generated in the copper circuit. 
If these two closed circuits, one of magnetic lines of force, the 
other copper, be suddenly linked together again an electric 
impulse will be again generated in the copper circuit, but this 
time in an opposite direction from the former. The duration 
of the current is equal to the time taken by the copper circuit 
to cut all the magnetic lines of force. The pressure forcing 
this electrie current or impulse through the copper circuit is 
directly proportional to the number of lines cut by the copper 
in one second. A dynamo is a machine so designed that lines 
of force can be rapidly and conveniently cut by copper wires. 
Almost all dynamos generate electric impulses which alternate 
in direction. In direct current generators these impulses are 
commutated and thus all given the same direction. In alternate 
current generators the alternate impulses are lead to a pair of 
collector rings and from thence through copper brushes out 
into the main circuit. 

Electric distribution may be divided into two great systems 
called the direct and alternating. Each one of these systems 
may be subdivided into two methods called the series method 
and the parallel method. It will be more convenient to explain 
the latter first and then dwell more at length on the alternating 
system, 

For practical purposes electric distribution finds its analogue 
in water distribution. Electric pressure corresponds to the 
head of water; the electric current to the amount of water- 
flowing, and the electric conductor to the water conductor or 
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pipe. In the series method one lamp is connected after another 
in such a manner that the current flowing through the first lamp 
flows successively through every lamp in the system. Imagine, 
if you please, an endless horizontal pipe one hundred yards long 
and filled with water; at every ten yards let there be a water- 
wheel properly inserted in the pipe so that the flow of water 
may act on each wheel in succession to do useful work. Let 
there be a pump attached to this system causing a constant and 
continuous flow of water ; this arrangement will give a fair idea 
of the series method of electric distribution. The pump cor- 
responds to the dynamo, they both do work to overcome the 
resistance of their respective conductors and to drive the appa- 
ratus in their respective circuits. Both systems have a closed 
circuit and perform the cycle process. The flow is a constant 
quantity in either case, and the pressure will vary with the 
number of wheels in the water system, and as the number of 
lamps in the electric system. 

In the parallel method each lamp is connected across the 
poles of the generator much as the two sides of a ladder are 
connected by its rungs. To explain with water, imagine any 
source of constant water pressure feeding into a long horizontal 
pipe closed at the far end. At convenient distances apart in 
this pipe let there be openings and under each opening a water- 
wheel to be driven by the flow of water from the respective 
openings. After the water has done its work, it can be returned 
to its souree through a pipe by means of a pump or in any 
other suitable manner. Here again we have the cycle process. 
The water pressure corresponds to the electric pressure, tlie 
water flow to the electric flow. Each water-wheel and its open- 
ing corresponds to a lamp and its connecting circuit. The 
pressure in either case is constant. The flow is variable and 
varies in one case with the openings left open and in the other 
with the lamps turned on. The pump and dynamo correspond 
as before. 

Now it is obvious that the main pipe in the “ paraliel sys- 
tem” must be designed to carry the maximum amount of 
water that can be used at any one time and must often provide 
for a possible increase in capacity. It is also obvious that, with 
a given sized pipe, the pressure at the far end will decrease as 
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the load increases. It is exactly so in electric distribution. 
The great advantage of the parallel method over the series is 
that as each lamp provides a separate circuit for itself, any lamp 
can be turned on or off without interrupting the rest of the ser- 
vice, just as in the water system above explained ; any opening 
could be opened or closed without interfering with the rest of 
the system. There is, however, one great disadvantage in the 
parallel system, and that is the great cost of copper needed to 
carry any considerable amount of current without excessive loss 
of energy in the conductors. 

Electrical energy is measured by the product of the current 
in amperes and pressure in volts. One volt-ampere is called a 
watt and 746 watts equal one H. P. The energy lost ina con- 
ductor is directly proportional to the square of the current mul- 
tiplied by the resistance of the circuit. As this law is of fun- 
damental importance in electrical engineering [ wiil emphasize 
it with figures. Imagine then, if you please, any electric cir- 
cuit having a resistance of one ohm, and suppose that we wish 
to transmit over it one electrical H. P.; the problem would 
then arise as to the most economical method for aecomplish- 
ing this result. Now, if this one H. P. is transmitted to 
a motor, say, with one ampere current and at a pressure 
of 746 volts (1 ampere X 746 volts equals 746 watts equals 
1 H. P.), the loss of energy in the line, according to the 
above law, would be, 1’ 1 equals one watt equals 1/746 H. P. 
If the current were ten amperes, the pressure would be 74.6 
volts, and the loss in the line would be 10°x1 equals 100 watts 
equals .134 H. P. Ifthe current were 100 amperes, the pressure 
would be 7.46 volts, and the loss in the line 100° 1 equals 10,000 
watts equals 13.4 H. P. That is, the power lost in this last case 
in overcoming the resistance of the line would be more than 
thirteen times greater than the power transmitted. An inspec- 
tion of these figures will show at once how very expensive it is 
as far as energy is concerned, to carry current. This loss of 

nergy may be cut down or diminished by reducing the resist- 
ance of the circuit, but that means a great increase in the cost of 
the copper outlay ; for, if we wish to double the current, the 
loss in the same wire will be increased four times, and to com- 
pensate for this increased loss the resistance of the wire will 
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have to be reduced to 1/4. To do this, the cross section must 
be increased four times; therefore, the cost will be four times 
as great; in other words, the cost of the copper will vary 
directly as the square of the current. This law may also be 
expressed in this manner: To convey a certain amount of 
energy over a given distance with a given percentage of loss, 
the cost of the copper will vary inversely as the square of the 
pressure. Turning this expression into figures, we see that if 
the cost of the copper in a given line worked at 100 volts is 
$2,500, at 1,000 volts pressure the cost will be but $25. From 
these figures it will be at once evident that, from a commercial 
standpoint, the most economical way to transmit electrical 
energy is with a high pressure. But as a high pressure circuit 
is dangerous to life, such cireuits would have little or no value 
for industrial purposes, unless the energy be transformed at or 
near the points of consumption into some more practical shape, 
and this can be accomplished by means of the alternating 
current. 

Now, imagine, if you please, two wires lying side by side and 
insulated from each other. If through one we send an elec- 
tric impulse, there will be an opposite impulse induced in the 
adjacent wire: this phenomenon is called induction, and these 
two wires so arranged constitute a transformer although a very 
inefficient one. If the two wires are wrapped on a spool and 
then slipped over an iron core, the apparatus will be found more 
efficient, and if properly arranged, 97 per cent. of the energy in 
one wire can be transferred to the other. If one of the. coils, 
called the primary, be connected to the terminals of an alternat- 
ing current dynamo, rapidly recurring impulses, alternating 
in direction, will be forced through the primary coil, and these 
will induce corresponding impulses but opposite in direction in 
the secondary. There is, however, no electrical connection 
between the primary and secondary coils ; the alternating elec- 
tric impulses in the primary induce alternating magnetic 
impulses in the iron, and these magnetic impulses cause electric 
impulses to be reproduced in the secondary coil. The pressure 
in the secondary is dependent upon the ratio of the number of 
turns in the primary coil to the number of turns in the second- 


ary coil. That is, if the number of turns are equal in each coil, 
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the pressure in the secondary will be the same as that in the 
primary. If the number of turns in the primary is twenty 
times that in the secondary, the pressure in the secondary will 
be just 2 of that in the primary. The pressure usually 
employed in this country in the primary circuit is 1,000 volts, 
and the most common ratio of conversion is ;'; which gives 
fifty volts in the secondary. Now from the secondary coil 
there can be drawn the same amount of energy that is delivered 
to the primary, except for the three or four per cent. loss in. 
the transformation ; therefore, if to the primary coil there be 
delivered two amperes at a pressure of 1,090 volts, that is 2,000 
watts, then the maximum current for the secondary coil must 
be about forty amperes, if the pressure is fifty volts, thus mak- 
ing a total of 2,000 watts in the secondary. 

A little reflection will now make it perfectly clear how 
this transformation from primary to secondary is made; we 
have seen that, in order to generate a current in a wire, it is 
necessary to link or unlink a copper circuit with a magnetic 
circuit, and that the direction of the current is determined 
according to whether the process is that of linking or unlink- 
ing. Now the magnetic circuit of an electro magnet is a loop 
or a straight line according to whether the magnet is energized 
or not, for example, in an electro magnet cut off from its 
energizing current the lines of force are concentrated in one 
geometrical line lying in the axis of the core. If a small cur- 
rent be applied, this line becomes a loop or a great many loops 
forming a sphere or spheroid, the sides or walls of which widen 
out with every increase in the current. These lines forming 
the loops or spheres have a different direction according to the 
direction of the current flowing around the iron core. If the 
current be suddenly reversed, these loops will shrink to a geo- 
metrical line once more and then again widen out into loops or 
spheres, the direction of whose lines will have changed. Now 
a converter is an electro magnet in which the lines of force are 
caused, as above explained, to widen out, contract, reverse in 
direction, widen out, then contract again, and so on, repeat- 
ing the operation many thousand times a minute. It will thus 
be seen how, as these lines of force widen out and contract, 
they must link and unlink themselves with the copper coils and 
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thus generate an alternating current in them. The relative 
positions of wire and lines of force are similar to the relative 
positions of a pole standing vertically in a pool of water and the 
concentric waves which it cuts, when a stone is dropped inte 
the water in the neighborhood of the pole. The common prac- 
tice in this country is to cause the current to change its direc- 
tion 16,000 timesa minute. The tendency, however, in Europe 
is toward a much lower number of alternations. 

Some of the advantages of the alternating or converter sys- 
tem are these: with the alternating current it becomes possible 
to place the generating plant on cheap ground, outside of the 
city, instead of in the center of distribution ; and this is simply 
another way of saying that with the alternating current it is 
possible to use a high pressure, therefore a comparatively small 
amount of copper, and so transmit over long distances and at 
the same time deliver the current at a low and perfectly harm- 
less pressure. Another advantage is the security the consumer 
has against a shock from the dynamo cireuit. Great flexibility 
is also one of its merits. In the detail apparatus there are many 
advantages quite foreign to a direct current system. This is 
particularly the case with regard to the compensating voltmeter 
and the feeder regulator. I shall have ocession to speak of 
these two instruments later on. 

In general, an alternating system of electrie light distribu- 
tion consists of the dynamos and their exciters, and a switch- 
board provided with voltmeters, ammeters, compensators, feeder 
regulators, dynamo regulators, switch-board converters, ground 
detecters, lightning arresters, switches, pilot-lamps and fuses. 
Outside of the station are the feeders, the mains, the converters, 
the meters and the lamps. I will now run over these parts 
again and dwell more or less on the object and construction of 
each. The dynamo is, of course, the generator and the core of 
the entire system—unless we choose to go further back and 
consider the motive power—be it wind, water, or steam. The 
generator consists of an armature and field. The armature is 
shaped like a drum, and its core is built up of thin, soft iron 
sheets to avoid eddy electric currents, the sheets being at right 
angles to the wires. The surface of the armature is s~itably 
wound with a single layer of wire; and in this wire the current 
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is generated. The field consists of a suitable number of elec- 
tro magnets, arranged radially around the armature. When 
generating current, the armature is rotated at a high speed in 
close proximity to these electro magnets. This rotation causes 
the wires of the armature to cut the lines of force of the field, 
and an alternating current is generated, as already explained. 
From the armature the current goes to the collector and thence 
to the switch-board. The exciter is a small direct current 
dynamo used to excite or energize the field magnets of the 
generator. 

The switch-board is a large board or portion of a wall on 
which is conveniently placed most of the detail apparatus. 
The voltmeter and ammeter are, of course, the instruments for 
indicating the pressure and current and do not require explana- 
tion here. The switch-board converter provides the voltmeter 
with a low pressure circuit, usually 100 volts, high pressures 
being undesirable on a voltmeter. 

The compensator is a converter having its primary in series 
with the main circuit and its secondary in series with the low 
pressure voltmeter circuit just described. The secondary of 
the compensator is, however, so connected in this cireuit, that 
the compensator current opposes the voltmeter current, so that 
the stronger the compensating current is, the lower will be the 
voltmeter reading. The voltmeter and compensator constitute 
a compensating voltmeter; its object is to guide the engineer 
in adjusting the pressure at the station, so that the lamps will 
remain at a constant brilliancy notwithstanding variations in 
load. But the compensating voltmeter does not in itself regu- 
late the pressure in the station. A close inspection of the 
premises will now make the function of this important instru- 
ment perfectly clear. The drop or loss of pressure in conduct- 
ors is always directly proportional to the current. If the load is 
small, the drop becomes negligible, and the pressure at the lamps 
agrees with the pressure at the station. Butas the load increases, 
the drop in the line increases, and the pressure at the lamps is no 
longer equal to the pressure at the station. The pressure at the 
station must then be varied sufficiently to compensate for this 
drop in the line and so maintain a constant pressure at the lamps. 
The question now is, how much shall this pressure in the station 
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be raised, in other words, what is the drop in the line : this might 
be easily calculated, but it would not do to sit down and figure 
out the drop every time the ammeter showed a change in the 
load. The compensator is an automatic drop-caleulator in 
this way: the pressure in the secondary of the compensator is 
proportional to the current in the primary, which is the main 
current feeding the lamps; now the drop is proportional to the 
main current, therefore the pressure in the secondary of the 
compensator is proportional to the drop, and as the secondary 
circuit of the compensator opposes the voltmeter circuit, the 
voltmeter will read low in exact proportion to the drop in the 
line. All that the attendant has to do then ‘s to maintain the 
voltmeter at a constant reading. 

The booster or feeder regulator is a very ingenious device 
for raising or lowering the electric pressure, when the pressure 
from the dynamo is maintained constant. Imagine an electric 
lighting station situated midway between the ends of a long 
street and a certain dynamo feeding the lamps at either end, 
that is, the dynamo will be supplying two similar circuits in 
parallel. Now as long as an equal number of lights are burn- 
ing at each end of the street, they will all have the same bril- 
liancy for a given pressure at the dynamo, the drop being the 
same in each circuit. But suppose there are only five lights 
turned on at one end of the street and 100 at the other end of 
the street, then for a given pressure at the dynamo the 100 
lights will have a very low candle power compared with the 
five lights. If the dynamo pressure is regulated to suit the 
100 lights, the five lights will burn much too high; if the pres- 
sure is regulated to suit the five lights, the 100 lights will burn 
much too low. If a booster is placed in the circuit burning 
100 lights, then the pressure at the dynamo can, by reference 
to the compensating voltmeter, be regulated to suit the circuit 
with the five lights turned on, and by proper manipulation of 
the booster, the 100 lights can be brought up to their proper 
candle power, without in any way interfering with the dynamo 
pressure or the pressure in the other circuit. The action of 
the booster is as follows: The secondary of a converter is 
placed in series with the circuit whose pressure is to be raised, 
and the primary of this converter is connected across the ter- 
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minals of the generator. This primary induces an electric 
pressure in the secondary, and the latter, being in series with the 
circuit, its pressure, that is, the pressure of this secondary, is 
added to the dynamo pressure. If the number of turns in the 
secondary is made adjustable, as is the case in the booster, the 
pressure is easily veried any desired amount. If the connec- 
tions are reversed the pressure is, of course, as readily lowered. 

The pressure of the dynamo is varied by varying the strength 
of the current flowing around the field magnets—in other 
words, by varying the strength of the field-magnet. 

With high tension alternating currents it is dangerous to have 
a ground connection with the line, it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to provide some convenient means in the station for detect- 
ing a ground. For this purpose there is constructed an instru- 
ment called a ground detector. This piece of apparatus will 
detect a ground, if there be one on the line, but it will not locate 
it. If a ground is detected, it is in most cases readily located by 
inspection. A rapid drive over the line will usually result in 
finding a telephone or telegraph line fallen across the electric 
light wires, or at least something of that nature. If the ground 
cannot be thus located other means have to be resorted to. 
The ground detector consists of two small converters, having 
their primaries connected in series and across the terminals of 
the circuit to be tested. The secondaries are independent of 
each other, they are wound for fifty volts and each provided with 
a 100-volt 16-candle power lamp. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the lamps, of course, burn dull. To test the line, the 
wire connecting the two primaries in series is grounded, by 
means of a push button. Then, if there is a ground on one 
side of the circuit, say on the left, the converter connected to 
that side will be more or less short-circuited, according to the 
nature of the ground. The lamps on its secondary will dim, 
and as the full pressure of the generator will thus be thrown 
on the primary of the other converter, its lamps will burn more 
brightly. If the ground is on the other side of the circuit the 
condition of the lamps will be reversed. 

During a thunderstorm electric lines are apt to become charged 
with electricity at a very high pressure. The characteristics of 
this charge have not as yet been fully determined, but this 
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much is known: It is not the direct stroke of lightning that 
strixes the line, for if it were, it would rupture the insulation 
and 10 doubt destroy a great portion of the line at every stroke, 
whic’ is not at all the experience met with in practice. This 
charge differs greatly in pressure from the earth, there is con- 
sequently a great strain between the two, and a tendency to 
equilitrium. 

A lightning arrester is intended to provide a safe path for 
this charge to ground, without allowing the charge to damage 
apparatus that may be in circuit, and also without allowing the 
generator to short-circuit itself or at least to maintain a short 
circuit. These results are accomplished in this way: Two 
metai combs are connected, one to ground, the other to line, 
and so placed, that the teeth of one plate projects towards the 
teeth of the other across an air space of about 4 of an inch, 
A similar arrangement is connected to the other side of the 
circuit and the two constitute a so-called lightning arrester. 
The action is this: When the line becomes highly charged, a 
discharge will take place across the air space from one saw-tooth 
plate to the other, rather than pierce the armature insulation 
and reach the ground through the frame of the generator. 
However, if a discharge should occur from both sides of the 
line at once, and this is generally the case, the two air spaces 
will be simultaneously bridged by the flash of the discharge, 
and as this flash is a fairly good conductor of electricity, the 
dynamo current will follow and so cause a short circuit on the 
generator. A lead fuse placed in this circuit would, of course, 
promptly interrupt this abnormal flow of current, but the 
trouble then would be that, after the fuse had once blown, the 
arrester would be cut out until the fuse had been replaced, 
which is always a dangerous operation during a thunderstorm. 
This form of arrester has, however, done good service in its 
day ; latterly it has been superseded by more or less ingenious 
devices for automatically interrupting the short circuit and 
again placing the arrester in proper condition for a discharge. 

The object of a fuse is pretty clearly implied in its name. It 
is intended to automatically open a circuit that is for any cause 
traversed by abnormally large currents. It consists of a strip 
of lead from two to three inches in length and of suitable thick- 
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ness to carry a predetermined current. When this current is 
exceeded, the fuse melts and ruptures the circuit. It is a simple 
device and yet one of the most troublesome on the switch-buard. 
Poor contact with the lead will cause heating and often cause 
the fuse to melt when least expected and in most inopportune 
moments. Also when the fuse lets go on a short circuit, a large 
are is formed, which usually holds on till much damage is done. 
Recently, however, a clever device has been invented, which 
totally prevents this arcing. The device is as simple as it is 
effective. It consists of a fine German-silver wire, connected 
to the terminals of the fuse and at a short distance from it. 
Now when the fuse melts, an are tends to form as before, but 
the German-silver wire being still in the circuit, the current is 
switched from the are to the wire. This last then instantly 
fuses with a report like a pistol shot and without forming an 
are between its terminals. 

From the station we pass over the wires and come to the 
converters already described, then to the secondary circuit, the 
meters and the lamps. The converters are connected in parallel 
and are usually placed on the outside of buildings or in some 
convenient out of the way place and as near the lamps as pos- 
sible to avoid the expense of long, heavy wires. With the 
converter system it is possible to use fifty-volt lamps, because 
the secondary wiring is short. The great advantage of low 
voltage lamps is that they last much longer than higher voltage 
lamps. 

The meter is a simple device for recording lamp hours—that 
is, it will record on a set of dials, very similar to gas-meter 
dials, the product of the time in hours and the average current 
that has been used during any given time; for example, the 
reading of the meter will be the same for one lamp used ten 
hours as for ten lamps used one hour, in either case the result 


will be ten lamp hours. 
ALEXANDER J. WURTS. 
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ArticLte II.—THE TAX ON BARBARISM. 


For some weeks the public of America has been treated to 
an unusual number of startling head lines in the columns of 
the daily press, announcing possible war with Chili. Not a 
few editorial pens have been busy criticising our national arma- 
ment. Our coast defenses have been declared inadequate. 
Our standing army has been ridiculed. Our navy has been 
sneered at. Many of our citizens long -to see in this country 
2 military establishment like that of Great Britain and the 
other European powers; and they murmur at the national 
policy that keeps army and navy and defenses at the mini- 
mum. Yet this is the true policy for a progressive people. 
It accords with the principles of soundest economy and most 
enlightened statesmanship. As a people we want neither war 
nor preparations for war; but peace only, universal peace. 
Already we suffer enough from the effects of war. Already 
our citizens are sufficiently impoverished by its excessive bur- 
dens. Why not make an end of war? Why not treat with 
other nations as though war were out of the question? The 
time is ripe for the announcement of the most unqualified peace 
principles. As a people we alone are fitted to take the lead in 
this matter. The spirit of the age demands that it be done. 
The true interests of our laboring people demand it. The on- 
ward movement of social reform demands it. 

To speak of War as an appreciable cause of poverty in 
America to-day may seem absurd to many minds. Of course 
a war within our own borders is expensive, and drains the 
national resources for the time; but even that has its compen- 
sations in after years of quickened trade,—is the common no- 
tion. Not a few of our commercial men and large speculators 
look with undisguised satisfaction and hope on every war cloud 
that arises across the sea or in South America. They fancy 
that such a commotion will be a real blessing to our commerce 
and a stimulus to our industries. Whatever may be its effect 
upon the nations or individuals immediately engaged, they im- 
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agine that we who supply the munitions of war shall reap a rich 
harvest of wealth, which shall for the most part find its way 
into the pockets of the manual laborers. For this reason the 
spirit and practice of war find no slight encouragement in the 
popular opinions of the day. They are stimulated by the pub- 
lic press, and kept alive by the support of government as an 
essential element of national life. 

Now all such ideas, however widely they may prevail, are 
wholly out of keeping with the progress of the age in which 
we live. It is time they were exploded. War is no more 
essential to the maintenance of national honor than is duelling 
to the preservation of individual honor. In any of its forms 
war is a relic of barbarism which still clings to the skirts of our 
Nineteenth Century enlightenment, and is very hard to shake 
off. It is the most expensive relie of antiquity that we cherish, 
and is not worth the price paid. Whether waged within our 
own boundaries or in some remote quarter of the globe, by our 
citizens or by the people of other lands, it consumes the wealth 
of mankind and impoverishes the world. We speak of “com- 
pensations” ; but there are no compensations, nothing but 
total, utter, irretrievable loss; wealth destroyed, industry ham- 
pered, society unhinged. So long as we permit this remnant 
of barbarism to exist we must pay a heavy tax for its mainte- 
nance, and that tax like all others will fall most heavily upon 
the poor. 

Take a few figures. The late Civil War cost this nation the 
immense sum of $6,189,929,908, to which must be added the 
Southern debt of $2,000,000,000. This was the immediate 
outlay,—over eight billion dollars. Besides this we pay an- 
nually in pensions and interest over $150,000,000, taken di- 
rectly from our national treasury. The figures startle us even 
though we can form but a very indefinite idea of their mean- 
ing. They tell, however, only a small part of the story. No 
figures can ever express the weight, of terrible burdens which 
that war has laid upon the shoulders of our people. Think of 
the precious lives wasted, of the thousands of strong toilers 
taken away from their work never to return. Think of the 
waste of labor, the energy put forth that brought no return. 
Think of the waste of the precious results of many years of 
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labor. These can never be calculated, for they are beyond 
computation. 

Yet even these are not all the wastes to be traced to this 
one source. Military life very often unfits men for the ordi- 
nary pursuits of peace, and for the steady fulfillment of civil 
and social duties. Vice ever follows in the train of war. A 
generation has passed since the war swept over our land, but 
its scars of sin are yet unhealed. Our newspapers are filled 
with stories of murders, of suicides, of lawless outbreaks, of 
bold robberies ; our newer settlements are the frequent scenes 
of violence and crime. Many of these are but the echoes of the 
war. <A vast army of tramps wanders from village to village 
in every state, lazy and lawless. Great accessions have been 
made to the ranks of pauperism. For many of these evils we 
find one common cause, the war. Slowly the traces of war are 
disappearing, but it will be many years before we shall be 
wholly freed from them. Whoever imagines that what was 
at the time so fearful a calamity has already been transformed 
into a blessing is greatly mistaken. With passing years the 
burdens which it brought will grow lighter, but they will never 
be changed into wings. 

If we could trace the history of every case of poverty that 
exists in our land at the present time, very often we should be 
led directly to the Civil War. We should learn how the father 
or the brother, the strong bread-winner of the family, went 
away at his country’s call to see his home no more, or to return 
sick or maimed, a constant burden upon the weaker ones. We 
should be told of business hampered, and of failure brought on 
by the unnatural condition of the country. We should hear 
of suffering caused by financial panics, the direct outgrowth of 
the war. The story is a common one, and familiar to the 
greater portion of the American people. Scarcely a hamlet in 
our land in which we cannot find at least one home where pov- 
ert reigns as a direct result of the war. Of course the pension 
system has afforded relief in very many cases; but not a few 
needy and deserving ones have waited long and patiently for 
the relief that never came. 

Armless sleeves, wooden legs, and broken constitutions are, 
however, among the least disastrous results of the war. Other 
consequences have followed, which, from an economic point of 
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view, are immeasurably more harmful. Says Mr. Adams in 
his “Chapters of Erie”: ‘The Civil War in America, with 
its enormous issues of depreciating currency, and its reckless 
waste of money and credit by the government, created a spec- 
ulative mania such as the United States, with all its experience 
in this respect, had never before known. Not only in Broad 
street, the center of New York speculation, but far and wide 
throughout the Northern States, almost every man who had 
money at all employed a part of his capital in the purchase of 
stocks or of gold, of copper, of petroleum, or of domestic prod- 
uce, in the hope of a rise in prices, or staked money in the 
expectation of a fall. To use the jargon of the street, every 
farmer and every shop-keeper in the country seemed to be en- 
gaged in ‘carrying’ some favorite security on a ‘margin.’” The 
outcome of this artificial trade and its ruinous effects upon all 
legitimate industry and commerce we need not discuss here. 
At present it will suffice to call attention to the fact of the re- 
lation between war and speculation, a direct relation of cause 
and effect. 

Do you ask: Whence come the poor of America? We 
answer unhesitatingly: Many of them are the offspring of our 
war. You say: The war was unavoidable. It was forced 
upon the nation. True, but we are not now dealing with that 
question. We are concerned only with its economic results. 
Whatever its causes and circumstances, the war was a fearful 
waste economically, and this fact should never be forgotten. 
We do well to study the enormous cost of war in the light of 
our national experience. The lesson should be stamped upon 
the minds of every statesman in our halls of legislation ; it 
should be imprinted upon the hearts of our citizens; it should 
be taught to the rising generation so plainly that a repetition 
of the war would be forever impossible. The facts are stu- 
pendous. And if a single war could cause so heavy a drain 
upon national and individual wealth, what must be the sum 
total of the impoverishment arising from the many wars con- 
stantly waged in different parts of the world? Yet men are 
slow to learn the blessedness of peace. 

The tax on barbarism, as the cost of war may fitly be called, 
is far greater than most of us imagine. We call this an age 
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of peace and of enlightenment; but we are paying enormous 
sums every year for this destructive service. 

The United States has a standing army that excites the con- 
tempt of the less enlightened nations, and receives much 
severe criticism from many of our own short-sighted statesmen 
and economists. Small as it is, however, our annual expendi- 
ture for its support is about fifty-four millions of dollars. 
This directly, and many milions more that can never be gath- 
ered in statistical tables. 

Our own outlay in this direction is a mere bagatelle when 
compared with that of other nations. Look across the Atlantic 
and see Europe spending $3,867,500,000 every year on her 
standing armies and navies. See about four millions of men 
held in constant idleness, or engaged in unproductive, nay 
worse, in destructive laber. Besides these are more than 
sixteen million men trained for war, and subject to call at a 
moment’s notice. These are the best men of Europe; young 
men, strong men, energetic, ambitious men, the bone and 
sinew of England, Germany, France, Spain, and the other 
countries. If they could be released from demoralizing army 
service they would perform useful labor to the value of nearly 
a billion dollars annually. But we have told less than half the 
truth when we say that four millions of men are required for 
the peace footing of Europe’s standing army. For in addition 
to those who do nothing but drill and prepare for purposes of 
destruction, is another army of men engaged in supplying them 
with materials for their service. The manufacture of guns, 
torpedoes, ammunition, food and clothing for the army, em- 
ploys a great many laborers. Think of the number of men 
engaged in the construction of a modern iron-clad. You must 
not stop with the work done in the navy yard; but you must 
go back to every ton of iron and coal used, to the men engaged 
in extracting the ore from the earth and in making the raw 
iron into its various forms, to the men engaged in making the 
elaborate machinery connected with it, and so on ad infinitum. 
Then consider that the labor of this countless army is abso- 
lutely thrown away; that they produce only for destruction 
and waste. Thus in time of peace Europe is paying several 
billions of dollars a year for the maintenance of armies and 
navies. The nations are expending in preparations for war 
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more than enough to feed all the poor of the United States,— 
yes, of the whole world. Truly has it been said: “If we 
could do away with all war, and with all standing armies for 
half a century, the world would become so comfortable and so 
respectable that it would not know itself. 

But the gates of the Temple of Janus are seldom shut in the 
Old World. The European powers are engaged in almost 
constant warfare. Look over the history of the past few years. 
In 1872 there was the Franco-Prussian war, which cost France 
$1,500,000,000 in money paid directly as an indemnity to her 
conqueror, not to speak of cities and homes devastated, and 
lands laid waste. There followed in rapid succession the Ashan- 
tee war, the Russo-Turkish war, the Transvaal and Zulu wars, 
the Afghan war, the Egyptian and Soudan wars, the French 
Tonquin war, the Mahdi war, and the Burmese war. Can we 
wonder that the war debts of Europe aggregate $24,113,057,- 
650, and that nearly one billion dollars are annually paid out 
for interest on these debts? Our statesmen point to the pov- 
erty of European peasants and lay it at the door of free trade 
or protection, as the case may be. Our social reformers declare 
it to be the result of a false system of land tenure or what not. 
But Mr. Evarts expresses the truth of the matter in a single 
sentence when he says: “The difference between the German 
and American farmer is not so much in hard work or high 
prices as in the fact that every German workingman carries a 
soldier on his back.” 

The dominant feeling in America which opposes a large 
standing army is by all means to be commended. Such armies 
are the most terrible means of oppression and impoverishment 
the world has ever seen. Says Dr. Behrends: “A standing 
army is the creation of fear, and the instrument of oppression. 
It is a confession of distrust between neighbors; and a man 
who holds a dagger in one hand and a spade in the other, can- 
not do even half a day’s work well. The camps must give 
place to factories and farms; the swords must be beaten into 
plowshares, and the spears into pruning hooks, and the sweet 
spirit of confiding childhood pervade the nations, before the 
economic millenium can come.” 

The nations of the world are daily becoming more closely 
knit together in their interests. International contacts are 
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many times more numerous than they were one hundred years 
ago. Swiftness of modern intereommunication has made dis- 
tance of little account and the facilities and necessities of com- 
merce make the most remote nations neighbors. As the de- 
cades and centuries pass the brotherhood of humanity reveals 
itself with ever increasing significance. Neutrals suffer more 
in modern than in ancient wars. A war on one side of the 
globe carries its depressing influence to the opposite side. 
Every nation feels the pain when one is wounded. If in any 
quarter there comes a temporary quickening of trade or in- 
dustry, it is like the unnatural strength which a sick man de- 
rives from alcoholic or other stimulants, only a momentary 
advantage to be paid for with interest in the future. Some 
rich speculators in America may be made richer through the 
necessities of war in some foreign land; but the poor of 
America are only made poorer by such an occurrence. 

It does not require any very great keenness of vision or skill 
in reasoning to see how this must be the case. A war, wher- 
ever it occurs, implies the absolute destruction of a vast 
amount of wealth. The valuable products employed in carry- 
ing on the war are not consumed but destroyed. They are 
placed beyond the reach of man for future consumption. The 
world is therefore impoverished to the extent of the aggre- 
gate cost of the war, reckoning all its many elements, the 
money directly expended, the loss of property and life, the 
loss by industries blocked and commerce injured and society 
demoralized, the labor of all engaged in manufacturing or pro- 
ducing the munitions of war, and the army of men prevented 
from engaging in productive labor. Not Europe alone, but 
the whole world is several billions of dollars poorer every year 
because of the immense standing armies maintained “to keep 
the peace.” Never was a greater fallacy than the notion that 
American workingmen are better off because of the idleness of 
so many men in Europe. The nations are one in this matter. 
This enormous expenditure is draining the treasury of the 
world, and America suffers with Europe. Mere trade or the 
circulation of money does not constitute wealth. Wealth is 
measured by the abundance of useful production. The greater 
the production of those things that satisfy human need, the 
greater the wealth of the world. If, therefore, we could in- 
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crease the producing force of the world by several millions of 
intelligent, able-bodied men while at the same time we saved 
as many billions of dollars worth of waste or useless expendi- 
ture, would not all men the world over be enriched by the pro- 
cess? The answer is self-evident. 

We repeat, then, war is a relic of barbarism. It is an un- 
mitigated evil. It causes a large draught upon the prosperity, 
not of one or two nations alone, but of all nations. It destroys 
the vital resources of the world. It wastes material wealth. 
It paralyzes all legitimate industry and blocks the wheels of 
economic progress. Every honost laborer, therefore, and every 
friend of industry ought to be a peace man. We should re- 
joice in every movement that is made in the interests of peace. 
We should honor that statesmanship that seeks to maintain 
peaceful relations with all the world. We should deprecate 
every utterance that tends to excite a warlike spirit, as an echo 
of the dark ages, and every custom that fosters a love for war 
should be done away. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans wisely portrayed the 
Golden Age as an age of universal peace; for only in peace 
ean be laid the foundations of general and lasting prosperity. 
Modern reformers expatiate upon the evils of existing social 
and political systems. They advocate changes in land tenure 
and preach the “ single tax” doctrine; or they discuss the rela- 
tive influence of free trade and protection upon the poorer 
classes of the people. Of course these different systems all 
have a bearing upon the fact and degree of existing poverty. 
Doubtless changes may be effected which shall in some slight 
measure tend to equalize the distribution of wealth. But all 
of them put together would not relieve the burdens of our 
working classes to such an extent as would the cessation of war 
and the disbanding of standing armies. Cobden Clubs may 
have a work to do, and Anti-Poverty Societies may accomplish 
some useful end; but the Peace Societies of our own and other 
nations deserve a high place among the friends of the poor and 
the workingman. As their principles prevail and their work 
advances a great burden will be lifted from the world which 
will bring direct relief to every struggling laborer in all lands. 
Gro. H. HUBBARD. 
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Articte IV.—CHRISTIAN NURTURE VERSUS A 
BAD HEREDITY. 


In a previous number of the Wew Englander, for October, 
1891, the writer called attention to “The Specially Critical 
Periods in the Life of the Young,” and to the importance of 
taking advantage of these periods for laying the foundations of 
a right moral and religious character. In the endeavor to 
meet the responsibility thus laid upon them, it is evident that 
many parents and teachers are less hopeful of success than they 
should be in the training of their children, by reason of the moral 
disabilities incurred by an inherited depravity. This depravity 
is looked upon as a kind of evil fate, which it is well nigh 
useless for them to try directly to cope with. Their whole 
duty in the premises is discharged by setting a good example, 
and giving good religious instruction, in the hope that by and 
by, when the children are able intelligently to apprehend the 
way of salvation, they will be led by the grace of God, to walk 
in this way. 

With a view, if possible, to lift the burden which presses so 
heavily upon the minds of these spiritual guardians of the 
young, and paralyzes their action, I propose to seek an answer 
to the inquiry: 

“Granted that our children are, by birth, the subjects of a 
bad moral heredity, is a rightly conducted Christian nurture 
competent so far to counteract the damage, that they shall, from 
earliest years, grow up Christians, and never know themselves 
as being otherwise ?”’ 

This inquiry assumes the truth of the doctrine of native 
depravity, so called, which depravity though not in itself sin- 
ful, without the intervention of divine grace inevitably leads to 
sin. This is the doctrine upon which even scientists are ortho- 
dox. No question is raised, therefore, in respect to the neces- 
sity of a divine power in effecting the result contemplated in 
the heart of the child. And further, there is no reason for 
dropping out either of the other factors deemed essential to the 
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beginning of the religious life in an adult, viz: that this result 
is effected through the truth, and by a voluntary yielding to 
the truth so far as the child apprehends it, and so far as he is 
capable of voluntary action. 

The sentiment that the work of Christian nurture is merely 
the educing of the moral goodness, which is supposed to be 
inherent in man by nature, is entirely disavowed. At the same 
time it is not to be denied that, notwithstanding his fall, man 
remains possessed of certain inherent constitutional properties, 
or attributes, upon which a Christian nurture is to be based. 
These properties, called “the image of God,” doubtless held 
high rank in that system of things, in respect to which it was 
said, at the close of the creative epoch, “ And God saw every- 
thing which he had made, and, behold, it was very good.” This 
“image of God,” this likeness of man to God in the constitu- 
tional qualities of his spiritual being, though blurred and 
defaced by sin, still survives (James iii. 9), as man’s highest 
natural “good,” and as the ground of all hope in efforts for 
his moral and spiritual recovery. 

Says Dr. Mark Hopkins in his “ Evidences of Christianity,” 
pp. 46-47: “That man has a moral and a religious nature is as 
evident as that he has an inteliectual nature. Wherever he is 
found, he makes the distinction between right and wrong and 
worships some superior being ;” and this is “a fundamental and 
elementary constituent of his being.” Professor J. B. Mozley 
in his “ Lectures,” p. 8, speaks to the same effect: “ Chris- 
tianity is founded upon certain great primary wants and affec- 
tions of the human soul, which it meets, to which it corres- 
ponds, and of which it furnishes the proper objects and satis- 
factions. There is the feeling after a God ; there is the instinct 
of prayer; there is conscience and the sense of sin; there is the 
longing for and dim expectation of immortality. Christianity 
supplies the counterpart of these affections and wants.” 

The very essence of Christian nurture, therefore, consists in 
wakening into normal action these constitutional attributes, so 
that they may unfold themselves according to their original 
design, and thus be brought to maturity in Christian character. 
This nurture aims at a self-active, free, normal development, 
an evolution of man’s nature as God made him, so that the 
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natural image of God may, by a divinely-directed unfolding, 
become God’s moral image. 

In order to illustrate and establish the affirmative of the ques- 
tion under discussion, let us suppose a child to be born into the 
world without the hereditary taint of depravity upon him. [| 
ask, “What would be the education appropriate to such a 
child?’ We should not hesitate to answer, “Simply that 
which would contribute most helpfully to the full, free, natural 
development of his faculties, as he grows up from infancy suc- 
cessively to childhood, youth, and manhood.” The teacher is 
to supply, at each successive stage, just that, and only that 
stimulus and direction which the infant, the child, or the 
youth requires to make him what he was designed to be at 
that stage, so that, when he comes to maturity, his manhood 
shall perfectly accord with the divine ideal. You cannot get 
out of him, by this process, anything more than that which the 
Creator has germinally put into him, nor anything essentially 
different. 

Education aims, or should aim, therefore, simply to bring to 
actuality and completeness that which already exists potentially 
inembryo. If man has not, by nature, a capacity for, and sus- 
ceptibility to, religion, to begin with, religion can by no possi- 
bility be educated into him. [If a plant be a daisy, it may be 
improved and perfected as a daisy, but no kind or degree of 
culture, known to the historic ages, can make of it a rose. To 
attempt to mold a child, whose nature has never been damaged 
by sin, accorcing to a model of your own, by a warping, man- 
datory, interfering process, would be quite sure to inflict injury 
upon him. The dictate of wisdom would be to seek that the 
character be established and built up upon the foundations 
which God has laid in the child’s constitution, and according 
to the divine plan therein indicated. Let God’s truth, in its all- 
sidedness and its diversified applicability to each faculty and 
each stage of progress, be the instrumentality employed, as 
being perfectly adapted to the end. All interfering with this 
process, to copy a human model or to realize a theory, is to be 
carefully avoided. 

One child, by nature, may be more largely endowed with the 
ratiocinative, another with the imaginative, qualities. In one, 
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the conscience may be earlier developed, or more strongly 
accentuated ; in another, the devotional element; in a third, 
the spirit of aggressive activity, and in the fourth, the senti- 
ment of beneficence. It is not intended by the Creator that 
all right character shall be shaped after a single pattern. Uni- 
versal unity in the divine plan, as we see everywhere in nature, 
does not require perfect uniformity in particulars. Let the 
peculiarities come out distinctly and naturally, refraining from 
all such undue one-sided stimulus as tends to produce distortion 
or precocity. Education thus conducted would not be a hard 
task, but © perfect joy both to the teacher and the taught. For 
man, were he unfallen, would, even in childhood, turn to God, 
and to the true, the right, and the good, which God represents, 
and is, as naturally as the flower turns its faee to the sun. In 
his aspirations and yearnings, in his felt dependence, in his 
presentiments of immortality, the child would reach out after 
God as the complement of his being, and he would find no rest- 
ing place except as he rests in God. 

But it will doubtless be said, “‘ Your supposition is an unprac- 
tical one. The fact of an inherited proclivity to evil in every 
child alters the case.” True, it does; but only incidentally, not 
essentially. The constitutional attributes of the child remain 
the same. And the design of his education is to be precisely 
the same, viz: the unfolding of these attributes according to 
their God-given nature. The inherited depravity tends to give 
to their activity a wrong moral direction, and hence necessi- 
tates a corresponding modification of the educational methods 
employed. This modification has reference to the two points, 
first, of counteracting the depraved tendency, or holding it in 
check, and secondly, bringing the God-given elements in the 
child’s constitution into full and predominant action as early as 
possible. 

The religious education of fallen beings has then a negative 
as well as a positive side. Paul seems to have recognized this 
fact, when he charges the Ephesian fathers in respect to their 
children: “ Nurture them in the chastening and admonition of 
the Lord.” Paideia, “chastening,” etymologically means the 
treatment or training proper for a boy. And as boys com- 
monly need to have their mischievous or evil propensities 
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restrained, it takes on the meaning of correction or chastise- 
ment, which it almost uniformly has in the New Testament. 
Nouthesia, “admonition,” is etymologically a putting in mind, 
a communication of something important in the way of enlight- 
enment or incentive. Thus the two words may well enough 
stand for the two poles of nurture,—one, the corrective, the 
disciplinary, the suppressive; the other, the instructive, the 
directive, the inspirational. Both together constitute “ the 
nurture of the Lord,” that which the Lord appoints, and which 
is to be administered in a spirit of love and allegiance to him. 
And lest fathers should allow their personal and excited feel- 
ings to enter into the corrective part of the work, Paul cautions 
them: “ Provoke not your children to wrath;’ and again, 
“Provoke not your children, that they be not discouraged.” 
Any form of nurture that incites the bad tendencies, the 
irritabilities of human nature, is to be ruled out. It requires 
much less time and trouble, when a child commits an offense, 
to scold and beat him, than to seek to correct the fault by 
Christian dissuasives! Paul would check the irritating word 
and the savage blow, and point out the right way to treat the 
offender so as to win him to goodness. The bad disposition or 
temper which has cropped out in the child’s act will be likely 
to be exasperated by harsh treatment. Let him be “ chastened,” 
not as you would lash a vicious dog, or a stubborn mule, but 
with the “ chastening of the Lord,”— .hat which is administered 
in a Christly spirit, and adapted to secure the ends of a training 
for a Christian life. 

The views of Neander accord with those here presented. He 
says: “The child born in a Christian family, when all things 
were as they should be, was io have this advantage above 
others, that he did not first come to Christianity out of heath- 
enism, or the sinful nature-life ; but from the first dawning of 
consciousness unfolded his powers under the imperceptible pre- 
venting influences of a sanctifying, ennobling religion—that, 
with the earliest germination of the natural self-conscious life, 
another divine principle of life, transforming the nature, should 
be brought nigh to him, ere yet the ungodly principle could 
come into full activity, and the latter should find here its pow- 
erful counterpoise. In such a life, the new birth was not to 
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constitute a new crisis, beginning at some definable moment,” 
(to be distinguished by us), “but it was to begin imperceptibly, 
and so proceed through the whole life.’ (Church History, vol. 
1, pp. 311, 312.) 

Baxter, in his “ Christian Directory,” goes right to the heart 
of this subject. “I doubt not to affirm,” he says, “that a 
godly education is God’s first and ordinary appointed means 
for the beginning of actual faith and other graces in the child- 
ren of believers. And public preaching is appointed for the 
conversion of those only that have missed the blessing of the 
first appointed means.” 

Let us now take our bearings, and note the grounds of 
encouragement we have for the belief, that with a practical 
fidelity on our part, the inherited depravity of our children 
may, under God, by a Christian education, be so counteracted, 
and so far held in check, that their constitutions! faculties shall 
be normally unfolded according to their original design, and 
they be trained for and in Christian discipleship. 

Taking into full account the ante-natal tendencies towards 
the good, which are inherited by children sprung from godly 
ancestry, let us note God’s unequivocal commands: “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and even when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” ‘Provoke not your children to 
wrath, but nurture them in the chastening and admonition of 
the Lord.” These demands are direct and peremptory, and 
they hold within them a divine promise. But God’s promise 
of success in this work is not obscurely implied ; it is explicitly 
declared in rich and diversified forms. The all-inclusive one 
is this: “I will be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee.” 
That this ancient promise to Abraham may be fully appropri- 
ated by Christian parents is clear from Paul’s repeated asser- 
tions. Writing to the Galatians, he says (chap. iii. 29), “ And 
if ye be Christ’s then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise.” 

Granted the fact of a bad heredity, does not:the gospel of 
God’s grace carry within itself a counteractive and sanctifying 
force, which is more than a match for the devil who lies in 
wait as a destroyer at the door of childhood? And does not a 
faithful Christian nurture insure the transforming power of 
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that grace? Is it too much to assert, that the faithful parent or 
teacher wields, through his faith and prayers and holy living, 
his work of training and teaching, the full power of the gospel 
as God’s agency for salvation, and that he will be able to testify, 
“Where sin has abounded, grace did much more abound?” 

To all this we may add the cumulative testimony of God’s 
providence from the first promise made to Eve, down through 
the centuries, to the present time. We have such examples as 
Moses, and Samuel, and John the Baptist, and Timothy, and 
multitudes of others of like significance, both in the ancient 
and modern church, who never passed through the experience, 
which, in the case of adults, we call conversion, but grew up 
from early childhood in the love and service of God. The 
light of this testimony has become so widely diffused and so 
clear as to give parents a full warrant for the belief that they 
can count upon the successful issue of a true Christian nurture 
for their children, as confidently as they can count upon their 
own salvation through a steadfast faith in Christ. If we can 
break God’s covenant of the day, and his covenant of the night, 
that there should not be day and night in their season, then 
may God’s covenant with faithful parents be broken: “I will 
be a God to you and your seed.” It is the almighty grace of 
the gospel versus the inherited depravity! When these two 
forces grapple with one another, can there be a doubt as to 
whieh will conquer ? 

Having implied that the new spiritual life in the heart of 
the child is imparted by God through the instrumentality of 
the truth, and in connection with the voluntary yielding of the 
child to the truth as he sees it, I may be asked, how the truth 
can become such an instrumentality while yet the child is too 
young to understand the meaning of the words commonly used 
in religious teaching? I answer, a child is capable of under- 
standing sufficient truth for his salvation long before he can 
understand the significance of word-language. The parental 
influence is designed by God to be a most effective agency for 
the communication and transmission of gospel truth and grace. 
The parent is to be so filled with this truth and grace, that 
under his handling the child chall be brought into absorbing 
contact with them and grow up under their molding power. 
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The gospel of personal character in the parent thus works its 
transforming effects in the child. Goodness under God begets 
its own likeness. Love begets love. 

How disastrous the mistake that Christian nurture consists 
mainly in commands framed in language, and prohibitions 
enforced by punishment! These, at the best, make up only the 
smallest fraction of a gospel. More generally, they are a sham 
gospel. The gospel of the personal character,—the gospel of 
the temper, of the tones of the voice, of the facial expression, 
of the hands and the bodily movements,—this is the gospel 
which infancy can interpret. This is God’s selectest ordinance, 
and through his grace is exactly adapted to counteract the 
Adamic depravity and to repair its damage, and so to train the 
child’s faculties that they shall unfold themselves according to 
God’s design. Before the nature of faith and love can be 
explained in words, the heart can take in their meaning from 


the life. 
Amos S. CHESEBROUGH. 
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The Agnostic. 





Articte V.—THE AGNOSTIC. 


Ssot in! shut in! a narrow world is his,— 
No sunlit heights, no shining distances,— 
Horizon lines that never lift and lengthen, 
Melting in light of other worlds than this. 


No star of hope doth bless his lifted eyes, 

No seraph’s song thriils through his empty skies; 
With anchor lost, his world swings loose from heaven, 
Drifting away from God and Paradise. 


Oh, darkened world! drawn by an unknown tide ! 
Oh, darkened heart ! cast not all heaven aside, 
But if truth’s perfect sphere thou must divide 
Cling to that half whose upward sweeping curves 
Center in God, and Christ the crucified. 
Mrs. FRANCES R, MCLANE. 
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Articte VI.—THE POETRY OF THE TRACTARIAN 
MOVEMENT. 


I. 


Tue interest which attaches to what is known as the Trac- 
tarian movement has, until lately, been confined principally 
among us to the sympathizers with and the opponents of its 
ecclesiastical contentions. It has been looked upon as a sub- 
ject of discussion for the churches, and so as of limited and 
specialistic interest, rather than as the expression of a phase of 
life inherent in the philosophy of events and vital to the devel- 
opment of English thought in this century. Fortunately this 
is no longer so; for the commanding personality of the leader 
of that movement, the beauty and delicacy of his character, 
and the exquisite quality of his genius—added to the increased 
urbanity of theological intercourse—have made its history and 
its outcome a matter of universal interest. To be ignorant of 
the leading factors in Tractarianism, especially of its leading 
personalities, is to be cut off from a wide and interesting field 
not only of theological and philosophical, but of the choicest 
literary, expression. The history of the Oxford movement is 
written well nigh as indelibly into the Victorian literature as 
that of the Reformation into the literature of Elizabeth. The 
Froudes, the Newmans, Thirlwall, Keble, the elder Arnold, 
Robertson, Maurice, Kingsley, Church, are almost if not quite 
as much a permanent possession as Thackeray and Charlotte 
Bronté, as Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. Nor is the momen- 
tum of the movement to be looked for only in its progressive 
influence ; it is seen also in its recoil. Without something more 
than a cursory acquaintance with it it is impossible to rightly 
estimate the literary development of the Victorian age; since 
it has colored both the speculations of- Mill and Lewes and the 
self-projection of Carlyle and George Eliot, of Tennyson and 
Clough and Matthew Arnold, and lingers in those early but 
still reverberating confessions of the younger Froude and the 
younger Newman. 
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It is, however, with that phase of its activity to which less 
than justice has, I think, been done among us—it is with its 
poetical achievement—that we are here concerned. Notwith- 
standing the unprecedented sale of the Christian Year—approx- 
imating altogether, I believe, a million copies,—and in spite of 
the fact that it shares with the Bible and with Shakespeare the 
distinction of having prepared to it a concordance, the recog- 
nition in America of the interest which attaches to the poetry 
of the Tractarian movement from a strictly literary point of 
view is smaller than it deserves, and smaller than is to be ac- 
counted for by the slowness with which the best things attain 
to their right domain. And this has happened through causes 
which so long prevailed against a proper recognition of the iin- 
portance of the movement to our world of thought: the way 
was clogged by the theological antipathies and prepossessions 
of the public. Men saw in it too much, or else too littie. The 
high-church Episcopalian found an equal interest and merit in 
all the pieces in the Christian Year and the Lyra Apostolica ; 
and the ultra-protestant—who carried too often with him the 
critic who should have been better informed—saw a correspond- 
ing foreignness and banality in the verses on the Queen’s Ac- 
cession and those for the twentieth and the twenty-third Sun- 
days after Trinity, and accounted equally valueless the contri- 
butions to the Lyra of Wilberforce, or Froude or Bowman, and 
Dr. Newman. 

Among the many movements of the modern mind, avid of 
annotatings and compendia, it might perhaps be a matter for 
congratulation if some one should collect into a single and con- 
venient volume the cream of Keble’s and Dr. Newman’s verse 
scattered throughout their various writings—allowing all other 
considerations to subside into the background, and printing 
that alone which is worthy as poetry of a permanent existence. 
Of Keble’s, I say, and Dr. Newman’s; for there is little to 
claim attention in the utterances of the remaining contributors 
of the Lyra to the British Magazine, in whose pages it was 
originally printed. It is only through a startling literary 
blindness, or through a self-depreciation as rare as it is noble, 
that Dr. Newman is able to say, in a postscript to the volume 
under date of 1879, that “when Mr. Keble and Mr. Williams 
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gave their beautiful pieces to the Lyra they invested it with a 
claim to be considered a book of poetry which it never would 
have had without them ;” since three-fifths of the contents of 
volume, and nearly all its poetry, are Dr. Newman’s own. The 
‘ verses of Keble seldom in the Lyra, and those of Mr. Williams 
almost never, attain to any pronounced distinction either of 
feeling or of expression ; appealing generally, I think, to what- 
ever public they possess solely by virtue of their devotional 
spirit and their ecclesiastical intention. 

Of the history of the Lyra, so far as some account of it is 
pertinent to these pages, we shall do best to permit Dr. New- 
man to speak in his own words; it is an extract from his post- 
script to the last edition : 


“The following compositions have been reprinted from the British 
Magazine, where they had the advantage of originally appearing,” he 
says, ‘‘in the humble hope that they may be instrumental in recalling 
or recommending to the reader important Christian truths which are at 
this day in a way to be forgotten Neither the Lyra nor the 
Tracts were written with the profession of being finished compositions, 
but with the simple purpose of startling, of rousing, of suggesting 
thought, and of offering battle, in the cause of the Ancient Church. 
As to the Lyra, the motto on its title-page shows the frame of mind in 
which it was begun at Rome. We borrowed from M. Bunsen a Homer, 
I have said elsewhere, and Froude chose the words in which Achilles, 
on returning to the battle, says, ‘ You shall know tie difference now that 
Iam back again.’ And I recollect saying to Froude, or to some other 
intimate friend, at the time, ‘We must not mind roughness or awk- 
wardness of versification: we are but bringing out ideas in metre.’ 
But as Dr. Pusey, on joining the Tract writers, changed the character 
of their work by the example he set them of his scholarlike mind, so 
when Mr. Keble and Mr. Williams gave their beautiful pieces to the 
Lyra, they invested it with a claim to be considered a book of poetry 
which it never could have had without them. However, their valuable 
aid did not lead to the exclusion of the earlier and less artistic contri- 
butions when the volume appeared in 1836.” 


It is a long way from the wrath of Achilles to the cause of 
the Ancient Church, and almost the whole history of the 
human intellect and conscience lies between; nevertheless the 
motto is suggestive otherwise than in its attitude of aggressive 
self-reliance. To the reader unacquainted with English culture 
and the permeation of classical ideals through large masses of 
educated Englishmen, the frequent references in theological 
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and pulpit literature to the classics is a little startling. We 
in America have inherited a rigorousness of theological out- 
look and allusion from our Puritan fathers which causes the 
introduction of a reference, for instance, to the lament of Helen 


over the body of Hector into a sermon to school-boys to seem ° 


incongruous; and few Americans, I think, but must have been 
startled at first by the motto of the Lyra Apostolica. Yet one 
is not sure that the English is not the wiser way. There may 
be such a thing as a too stringent drawing of the line between 
the consecrated and the profane; aid it is perhaps as wise a 
thing to sanctify as to stigmatize that which may be variously 
interpreted. At any rate, whatever may be the limitations 
speculatively of the English mind, in the things that pertain to 
conduct—in the vitalities of existence—thanks to the wide 
culture of its schools and colleges, it has seen life steadily and 
seen it whole, welding the serried history of man’s experiences 
into a single and consistent impact. In the notes and mottoes 
to the Lyra we come upon quotations from Homer and Plato, 
from Aischylus and Sophocles, from Virgil and Edmund 
Spenser, as well as from the Parisian Breviary and St. Augus- 
tine, from Josephus and the Greek hymn-writers of the second 
century. It is this catholicity of outlook which gives its tex- 
ture, its solidity, to English life, and has given England her 
preéminence in the development of character, and made her, 
next to the Greeks and Romans, the true nursery of the active 
soul. And the leaders of the Tractarian movement were not 
more slow than was the younger Arnold or the late Professor 
Green, or than is Mr. Frederic Harrison, to recognize the open- 
ness of men’s minds to the influence of whatever has been 
noble in the record of the past, and to seize upon it with em- 
phasis and weave it into the texture of their intellectual output. 


IL. 


In spite of the wide acceptance of the author of the Christian 
Year as preéminently the poet of the movement, the writer 
who attempts to deal with the poetry of Tractarianism as 
poetry alone is unable to evade the necessity of recognizing that 
he is so more by common consent and the bulk and generally 
high level of his poetic output than by the distinction or eleva- 
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tion of his supremest work. Nothing from the hand of Keble 
compares in catholicity of feeling—in the fineness of its form 
and the chasteness of its conception—with the hymn “ Lead, 
Kindly Light ;” and it is perhaps as high a tribute to its catho- 
licity as could well be adduced that it has found its way into 
every modern compilation of hymns for public worship, as 
well Arian as Trinitarian. Not only however does Newman 
stand supreme by virtue of this hymn; he does so also by 
reason of the almost Dantesque compression and incisiveness 
of single epithets and verses, as well as by the fervor and pene- 
tration, the passion and the mystery, of portions of his two 
short choruses and the Dream of Gerontius. The difference 
between the two minds is that between a mind of the first 
order using verse for the occasional expression of its thought, 
and a mind of the second order using this vehicle persistently ; 
and the attitude of Cardinal Newman with regard to his own 
verse in the Lyra Apostolica is permissible only in so far as 
the “roughness and awkwardness” which he deprecates is to 
be considered as relative to what he might have given us, and 
not to the work of any other contributor to the volume. For 
while it may be possible to select from Keble a larger bulk of 
poetry which reaches a moderately high level, his output being 
somuch the more voluminous, it is the privilege of Newman 
to lead us now and again into regions where we breathe an 
intenser ether and float in a diviner air, and to startle us with 
the profundity of his conceptions, the penetration, the incisive- 
ness of his imaginative faculty. 

Take, as an example of his power, those lines in which he 
brings before us the continued existence of the old Coreyrians— 


‘* Whose spirits live in awful singleness, 
Each in his self-formed sphere of light or gloom.” 


Or, again, a single line from the stanzas on Gregory Nazian- 
zen— 
‘*Thou could’st a people raise, but could’st not rule.” 
Or, again, these words of the passing soul, from the Dream 
of Gerontius— 


‘IT can no more; for now it comes again, 
That sense of ruin which is worse than pain.” 
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Or still again, the first two verses of the lines written off 
Sardinia, which the late Principal Shairp has quoted in his 
Oxford lectures : 

‘* Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 


They will condense within thy soul 
And turn to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 


Take, once more, these evidences of his faculty in a more 
tender and appealing region : 


‘* A sea before 
The Throne is spread ; its still pure glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass : 
We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God’s knowledge, and are blest.” 


Or these, from the lines written after the sudden death of 
his favorite sister— 


‘* Death came and went, that so thy image might 
Our yearning hearts possess, 
Associate with all pleasant thoughts and bright 
With youth and loveliness : 
Sorrow can claim, 
Mary, nor lot nor part in thy soft soothing name.” 


Or these, entitled “ Rest,” from the verses on “Saints De- 


parted ” :— 
‘*They are at rest ; 
We may not stir the heaven of their repose 
By rude invoking voice, or prayer addrest 
In waywardness to those 
Who in the mountain grots of Eden lie 
And hear the fourfold river as it murmurs by. 


They hear it sweep 
In distance down the dark and savage vale ; 
But they at rocky bed, or current deep, 
Shall never more grow pale.” 


Granted the peculiar theological position—and after all this 
is not the main thing—and how exquisite they are! Who else 
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but Keble could touch upon the themes they handle with so 
fine a thought?’—and not even he so piercingly and with such 
chasteness—such almost austerity—of conception. To equal 
their tender delicacy among religious poets, as Dr. Holmes has 
somewhere said of one of the finer lyrics in the Christian Year, 
we must go back to Francis Xavier. 


In spite of the danger to one’s criticism which such a con- 
fession involves, it is almost impossible in the case of Dr. 
Newman to dissociate the writer from his works. One feels 
at times, indeed, that even his verse is interesting chiefly as 
throwing light upon his unique personality and introducing us 
to himself. While reading him we have always before us that 
deep sense of personal accountability which science is doing so 
much, and so ineffectually, in our day to explain away; and 
linked with this there is the austerity of attitude and the trem- 
bling tenderness which is seen in Dante, and that slight touch 
of intellectual hauteur which is an element apparently of the 
Oxford culture and meets us so frequently in the prose of 
Matthew Arnold. 

I have already hinted at the element of audacity in the 
action of the young men who borrowed M. Bunsen’s Homer 
and chose the words of Achilles to place upon their title-page. 
Those who care to pursne this phase of the subject may find 
evidences of this spirit in the lines in the Lyra entitled 
“Profanation,” with the quotation from Josephus; in those 
addressed to England, beginning “Tyre of the West, and glory- 
ing in thy name;” in the quotation in Greek of the closing 
words of the last verse but one in the New Testament by 
Hurrel! Froude after some lines ef Keble’s; and in the “ these 
days of grief which is not Christ’s” of the verses called “ Vex- 
ation,” from the pen of Dr. Newman. 


III. 

In addition to the causes which I have already hinted at, 
the poetry of the Tractarian movement—or to be more accu- 
rate the poetry of Keble—has suffered a little at the hands of 
those who have attempted to give it something more than an 
ecclesiastical acceptance. Those who have written of it have 
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been too much concerned with its secondary, its subsidiary, 
things. Speaking generally, there is something, too, a trifle 
maieutic about their performances; they are attempting to 
interest their audience in the subject in spite of certain antipa- 
thies; they are, as it were, bringing to the birth a slightly un- 
welcome addition to the literary family. And the result is not 
quite perfection when we regard it either as criticism, or as a 
method for interesting the wisest readers in the subject of their 
solicitude. Of that which has been written about the poetry 
of Keble, the essay of the late Professor Shairp, contributed to 
the North British Review, is by far the best; indeed it is an 
admirable achievement. But its charm is in its history and its 
biography—in which department it is well nigh faultless— 
rather than in its criticism. As a means for interesting careless 
or unfriendly readers in the Oxford school nothing could be 
added to its grace and delicacy, to its exquisite fitness, to the tact 
and sympathy and reverence which pervade it. Indeed I know 
not where, within an equal compass, that which was best in the 
Tractarian movement has been so gracefully and with such 
rare sincerity presented. To the readers north of the Tweed 
five and twenty years ago, one fancies that it must have come 
with all the bewilderment of an apologetic tour de force. 
But, after all, it is too much concerned with things that do not 
enter into the region of criticism proper,—it is given too much 
to touching upon purely adventitious matters—for its attitude 
to be final; it does not always choose the proper things to 
dwell upon—the things that should be emphasized by him who 
would aid in placing Keble’s poetry right before the public as 
a matter of literature alone. If a literary criticism should be 
as capable of being understood apart from any accessories as a 
painting or a group of statuary, then the work of those who 
have written of Keble suffers from the adventitious elements 
which it embodies; and though it will continue to be interest- 
ing as showing the way in which apologists for him felt them- 
selves constrained at one time to do their work, it is too much 
taken up with things that time is melting away for its attitude 
to be permanent. What is still needed in the case of Keble is 
some one who will regard him solely as a poet, and so present 
his achievement to us as to challenge our attention and admira- 
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tion on the score of its poetic power alone; and to do this suc- 
cessfully he must combine the geniality of the late Professor 
Shairp with a slightly more discriminating touch and an eye 
single to this subject. It is this which I shall set before me 
in the sentences that are to follow: I shall attempt to ignore 
the Tractarian in Keble and set him forth solely as a poet; 
since I believe that there is a wide circle of readers in whose 
opinion he will gain rather than lose by such a handling. 
There is, however, another essay on Keble to which we must 
allude in passing—an essay that has, as it seems to me a little 
unaccountably, found its way into the generally admirable 
anthology edited by Mr. Humphry Ward—that of the late 
Dean Stanley, revised from the study in the volume of Lssays 
on Ohurch and State. Tf, as I have hinted, Professor Shairp 
is given at times to seeing too much—or at least to seeing the 
wrong things—in Keble, Dean Stanley errs in the opposite 
direction: there is something negative about his criticism. The 
Dean’s prepossessions for a theology dissimilar to Keble’s ob- 
trudes itself into his estimate; it is more than a little warning 
in its attitude and grudging in its expression. It prefers the 
Lyra Innocentium to the Christian Year; and the best, the 
strongest, work of the poet is not alluded to in the account nor 
included in his quotations. Now there is no writer but would 
suffer from such a handling; and Keble emerges from the 
ordeal shorn of all the honors that are rightly his, and dwarfed 
into dimensions he can never properly be made to oceupy. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to turn from the examples of his work 
quoted in the anthology to those given by Professor Palgrave 
in the Treasury of Sacred Song, which contains specimens of 
Keble in all his best styles, and is an admirable presentation. 


It would be easy to cull examples of Keble’s faculty from 
the Christian Year to attest the generally high level of poetic 
composition which his muse is equal to sustaining—a level 
from which he of course at times descends, yet to which after 
all he is very often competent: for there is a smoothness, an 
equality, about most of his work to which Newman’s is a 
stranger—due probably to Keble’s wider acceptance of the 
poet’s as his personal réle—as there is also a rendering of and 
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a sympathy with Nature from which Newman was precluded 
by his own determination. In one of his earlier poems Dr, 
Newman preserves for us an account of his voluntary relin- 
quishment of those thrills of feeling which Nature is capable of 
producing in the sensitive soul; and in adhering to this atti- 
tude he of course forewent the exercise of whatever faculty he 
might have had for rendering Nature vividly in his verse or 
making her voice auxiliary to his teachings. There are in 
some of the earlier verses occasional, and not unsuccessful, ex- 
amples of Newman’s power in this department ; but they strike 
me as savoring of what M. Scherer has called the English 
classical school—the school whose attitude to Nature was 
eclipsed by Wordsworth—rather than as being permeated by 
the modern feeling. This will appear, I think, from a perusal 
of the lines written in an album at the home of Hurrell Froude, 
which I transcribe as both showing what his feeling was for 
Nature, and his own repressive mood : 


‘*There strayed awhile, amid the woods of Dart, 
One who could love them, but who durst not love. 
A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright or soft secluded grove. 
°T was a hard humbling task, onwards to move 
His easy captured eye from each fair spot, 
With unattach’d and lonely step to rove 
O’er happy meads, which soon its print forgot : 
Yet safe he kept his pledge, prizing his pilgrim-lot.” 


The lines were penned in 1831, seven years after the death 
of Byron and while his vogue was still astonishing; and they 
strike me as being reminiscent of Childe Harold in another 
way, as well as by being cast in the Spenserian stanza. 


IV. 


To return, however, to the work of Keble, from which this 
discussion of the attitude of Dr. Newman has tempted us away: 
I have already said that it presents us with a body of poetry of 
a decidedly high level of thought and feeling, and generally 
well executed, altogether greater in bulk than that of Dr. 
Newman, and that in Keble the feeling for Nature is both 
truer and more pervasive. Perhaps no more characteristic 
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example of Keble’s faculty could be adduced than the lines 
for the twenty-third Sunday after Trinity—one of the best- 
sustained, as it is one of the most familiar, of his productions. 
I cite the poem almost in its entirety, merely taking the lib- 
erty to omit one or two verses that impede the movement of 
the thought without adding to it any vital or distinctive ele- 


ment: 


‘* Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowned the eastern copse ; and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 


Now the tired hunter winds a parting note, 
And Echo bids goodnight from every glade ; 

Yet wait awhile, and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath the parent shade. 


How like decaying life they seem to glide! 
And yet no second spring have they in store, 
But where they fall forgotten to abide 
Is all their portion, and they ask no more. 


Soon o’er their heads blithe April airs shall sing, 

A thousand wild-flowers round them shall unfold, 
The green buds glisten in the dews of spring, 

And all be vernal rapture as of old. 


Unconscious they in waste oblivion lie, 
In all the world of busy life around 

No thought of them ; in all the bounteous sky 
No drop, for them, of kindly influence found. 


Man’s portion is to die and rise again, 
Yet he complains, while these, unmurmuring part 
With their sweet lives, as pure from sin and stain 
As his when Eden held his virgin heart. 


* * * * * 


Heavy and dull this frame of limbs and heart, 
Whether slow creeping on cold earth, or borne 
On lofty steed, or loftier prow, we dart 
O’er wave or field : yet breezes laugh to scorn 


Our puny speed, and birds, and clouds in heaven, 
And fish, like living shafts that pierce the main, 
And stars that shoot through freezing air at even— 

Who but would follow, might he break his chain ? 
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And thou shalt break it soon ; the grovelling worm 
Shall find his wings, and soar as fast and free 

As his transfigured Lord—with lightning form 
And snowy vest ; such grace He won for thee. 


* * * * * 
But first by many a stern and fiery blast 
The world’s rude furnace must thy blood refine, 


And many a gale of keenest woe be passed, 
Till every pulse beat true to airs divine ; 


Till every limb obey the mounting soul, 

The mounting soul, the call by Jesus given. 
He who the stormy heart can so control 

The laggard body soon wiil waft to Heaven.” 


Ws 


In an Article on Lockhart’s Zife of Scott, published in 1838, 
Keble formulated his own theory of poetry as a vehicle for the 
expression of the poet’s deepest feelings, controlled by a cer- 
tain decorous reserve—a view which he elaborated in his Latin 
lectures delivered while professor of poetry at Oxford; and in 
the advertisement to the first edition of the Christian Year he 
alludes to “the soothing tendency of the Prayer-Book, which it 
is the chief purpose of these pages to exhibit.” The two for- 
mulas give us both the poet’s conception of his art and the 
ethical intention which lies behind it. We have been re- 
minded lately almost to nauseation that we cannot be too fully 
on our guard against didacticism in poetry—against the intru- 
sion of a moral purpose into the poetic output; and certainly 
so far as the “soothing tendency” which Keble speaks of is 
read into any subject, instead of flowing from it naturally, it is 
to the detriment of his verse and to the subverting of his title 
to be regarded as a poet, however it may be contributory toa 
gertle frame of mind or an incitement to devotion. It is no 
part of the function of a poet to preach except in so far as life 
itself is ethical and Nature is impregnated with a moral mean- 
ing: that is the function of a separate class of men. But 
Sophocles is both a religious teacher and a teacher of moral 
living? Undoubtedly he is; but he is so because of the way 
in which he has penetrated into the heart of life and been per- 
meated by the voice of nature, and not because he set before 
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himself the task of elaborating a formal ethics or a definitive 
theology. And Keble as a poet has succeeded in impressing 
us with the vitality of his message only so far as he has rendered 
into verse those truths of nature and of theology which are 
coincident with what is deepest and most vital in the soul of 
man—only in so far as he has freed himself from the transitory 
and the occasional and flung himself upon the catholic and 
the abiding. In so far as he can be read understandingly and 
with pleasure only by those who are indoctrinated in his special 
system of theology, he is the poet of a clique and not of all 
men; and time, which is generally just in its disentanglements, 
will relegate him more and more into the background. It is 
because there is something more in him than this that anything 
which helps to introduce him to the notice of the non-Tractarian 
reader is, it seems to me, an undertaking to be welcomed ; 

and that he is something more than this will be patent, I think, 
to whoever will dispassionately set himself to the sifting of 
his ore from the earth with which it is encrusted. 


I have said that in Dr. Newman the feeling for nature which 
we meet with is generally that of the classical school; but it is 
not so with Keble. Like Wordsworth whom he contemporized, 
he was an observer of nature at first hand—a transcriber into 
plain but poetic language of the impression which nature 
makes upon the sensitive soul—a recorder of those subtle and 
evanescent gleamings of moral and vital truth which the out- 
door world discloses to the receptive imagination. I have 
already quoted the lines for the twenty-third Sunday after 
Trinity, which afford us an expression of his faculty in this 
particular along a sufliciently high poetic level; but there are 
others in which he introduces us still more penetratingly to the 
alchemy of nature and unfolds to us with a more vivid and 
more moving pen the secrets of her bosom. Take the opening 
stanzas of the lines for the twentieth Sunday after Trinity, 
beginning “Where is thy favored haunt, Eternal Voice ?”— 
lines which are full of what we may call a christianized panen- 
theism, and which, as well as anything I am acquainted with, 
embody for us the very spirit and aspect of the austere gray 
Hampshire heights. 
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‘* Where is Thy favored haunt, eternal Voice, 

Thy region of Thy choice, 

Where, undisturbed by sin and earth, the soul 
Owns Thine entire control ?— 

’T is on the mountain’s summit dark and high, 
When storms are hurrying by; 

°T is ’mid the strong foundations of the earth, 
Where torrents have their birth. 


No sounds of worldly toil ascending there 
Mar the full burst of prayer ; 

Lone Nature feels that she may freely breathe, 
And round us and beneath 

Are heard her sacred tones: the fitful sweep 
Of winds across the steep, 

Through withered bents—romantic note and clear, 
Meet for a hermit’s ear ; 


The wheeling kite’s wild solitary cry, 
And, scarcely heard so high, 

The dashing waters, when the air is still, 
From many a torrent rill 

That winds unseen beneath the shaggy fell, 
Tracked by the blue mist well.” 


“ The wheeling kite’s wild solitary ery.” Let any one tell 
us where in literature we shall find the scientist or the observer 
who has attained to the utterance of a more adequate bodying 
forth of the very essence—to use Shakespeare’s phrase, the 
very “study of imagination”—of the thing to be described! 
Let Darwin or Dr. A. R. Wallace, let Professor Huxley or 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan—nay, let White or Waterton, let Audubon 


or Wilson—equal this! 


Take again these lines in a different strain, from the verses 
on those at sea: 


‘*The shower of moonlight falls as still and clear 

Upon the desert main 

As where sweet flowers some pastoral garden cheer 
With fragrance after rain : 

The wild winds rustle in the piping shrouds, 
As in the quivering trees ; 

Like summer fields beneath the shadowy clouds 
The yielding waters darken in the breeze. 


* * * * * 
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Pledge of the untired arm and eye than cannot sleep : 
The eye that watches o’er wild ocean’s dead, 

Each in his coral cave, 
Fondly as if the green turf wrapt his head 

Fast by his father’s grave.” 


In spite of some unequalness in this lyric, there are two lines 
in this quotation that seem to me to suggest comparison only 
with poetry of the highest order and to recall to us the accent 
of the Greeks. 

Or take, lastly, a verse like this, in which I have taken the 
liberty of eliding several words and so bringing together the 
two ends of the poet’s thought and giving its proper dignity 
and emphasis to what, as the lines stand in the poem, comes 
very near to missing both these qualities : 


‘*Content . .. if only he be faithful found 
When from the east the eternal morning moves.” 


To bring to a close a discussion that is threatening to be 
tedious, the lines that I have emphasized—and there is much 
in Keble like them—seem to me to be striking lines, attest- 
ing their author’s right to be recognized as a poet otherwise 


than by the sympathizers with his ecclesiastical intention. 
They appeal, I think, to every one in whom the moral feelings, 
and an openness to the voices and the sights of nature, occupy 
their normal place, and are an accession not only to the poetry 
of high-church Anglicanism, but to the poetry of the English- 
speaking people: a small but real part of that literary heritage 
in which the users of the Anglo-Saxon tongue have a preémi- 
nence among the moderns, and stand second only to the Greeks 
in the utterance of beautiful and undying thoughts. 
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Articte VII.—MEMORIAL SONNET. ( Yale’s Woolsey.) 


Herz, as I write, a calm, grave face looks down 
From canvas, in a thoughtful mien. 

A Scholar’s face, that needs not cap or gown 
To mark the cloister— Poet might have been 

But that his learning checked the Fancy’s flight’; 
Or Statesman, Jurist, had the clear insight 

He gave to Letters sought a less renown. 


Him I remember in my youthful days, 

As, with bowed head, he passed to Chapel stair 
In early morn, and by dim rays 

Of lamplight said his lowly prayer. 
A generation of Yale men 

Recall that fragile form and Spirit rare ;— 


In Puritan, Grecian lived again. 
G. A. W., YALE, ’52. 


University Club, N. Y. 
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Artictz VIII.—THE ALLEGED PERSECUTION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, OR JUSTICE TO THE PIL- 
GRIMS. 


Ir has become fashionable of late to speak disparagingly of 
the Puritans and Pilgrim Fathers of New England. <A popu- 
lar lecturer whom the writer heard some time since at the 
Capital of the State of Vermont, spent a large part of his 
breath in aspersions and severe denunciation of the New Eng- 
land Fathers. He charged them with bigotry and narrowness, 
bitterness and persecution. 

Besides popular lecturers, there are essayists and historical 
writers of this class. A work which we have taken up lately 
bears the title: ‘ History of the United States and its People, 
for the use of Schools, by Edward Eggleston.” In this work, 
we read: “In 1636 Roger Williams, a minister at Salem in 
Massachusetts, was banished from the colony on account of 
his peculiar views on several subjects, religious and political. 
One of these was the doctrine that every man had a right to 
worship God without interference by the government (pp. 42 
and 112). Page 113 repeats these statements. The History of 
American Interature, 1607-1765, by Moses Coit Tyler, a work 
of wide research and quite instructive, and creditable to our 
literature, is greatly marred by its repeated statements respect- 
ing the intolerance, austerity and persecuting spirit of the peo- 
ple, churches and governments of early New England. The 
author seems to have a relish if not delight in making conspic- 
uous the extravagancies and inconsistencies of the New England 
people. Redpath’s History of the United States does the 
same. 

If we turn from popular lecturers and historical works to 
Articles in current magazines and reviews the same thing con- 
fronts us. We can only notice one example of this class. 

An Article in a number of the Worth American Review 
for April, 1883, is entitled “The Development of Religious 
Freedom.” The aim of the Article is to mark the progress of 
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this development and give illustrations of it. The writer, Rey, 
Dr. Philip Schaff, referring to facts well known in New Eng- 
land history, particularly in the history of Colonial Massachn.- 
setts, does great injustice to the character and credit of the 
forefathers of New England and the United States. He im- 
putes to them an uncharitable and hateful disposition in cases 
where prudence and self-defense will do just as well and are 
more in harmony with all the facts in the case. 

In the part of the Article to which I refer, Dr. Schaff rapidly 
recites illustrations of intolerance from Church and State and 
the denial and violent repression of religious freedom. He 
cites the intolerance of the Puritan Assembly of Westminster, 
Charles II., Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Jeremy Taylor, 
men from whom we should expect better things. Especially, 
he seems to reason, we should expect that this intolerance 
would not be allowed to cross the sea with the Pilgrims, fleeing 
from it as they did. But—for this seems to be the force of the 
“nor” with which he introduces the passage relating to intol- 
erance and persecution in America—we are disappointed. To 
quote the passage : 

“Nor is our own America free from the reproach of perse- 
cution. The first English settlers fied from persecution in 
their native land, and sought freedom of worship for them- 
selves, but for themselves only. With the exception of the 
Baptist colony of Rhode Island, the Quaker colony of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Catholic colony of Maryland (in its earlier 
stage), the principle of State churchism was as fully recog- 
nized and established in our colonial period as in England. 
Congregationalism was the established church in Massachusetts 
and nearly all New England; Episcopacy in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and New York. There was a time when dissenters 
were fined, imprisoned, exiled and even hanged for religious 
opinions, to the extent of the power of the civil authorities of 
our free country, even in the enlightened State of Massachu- 
setts, and such persecution was justified on the basis of the 
union of Church and State. Wherever this principle is ac- 
knowledged and established, persecution becomes even a duty 
of conscientious rulers. The worst persecutors among the 
Roman emperors (with the exception of Nero, who persecuted 
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the Christians, not for religion, but on the false charge of in- 
cendiarism), were influenced by motives of patriotism and duty 
to the integrity of the ancestral religion and are numbered 
among the best emperors,—Tragan, Marcus Aurelius, Decius, 
Diocletian, and Julian. And so we must dismiss the idea that 
every Christian persecutor is necessarily a bad man.” — 

There is not a little confusion of both things and thoughts 
in this passage. But these we pass by with only a wonder that 
the writer did not bring in patriotism and duty to relieve a 
little the persecution of the Massachusetts leaders, as he does 
that of the best Roman emperors, or some false accusation of 
arson as in the case of Nero. 

Dr. Schaff takes essentially the same ground as in the above 
extract, in treating of the Baptist confessions and Roger 
Williams in his “ Creeds of Christendom.” Note carefully the 
charge against the enlightened State of Massachusetts. It is 
persecution of disserters because of their dissent: “ Dissenters 
were fined, imprisoned, exiled and even hanged for religious 
opinions.” Such a charge has been frequently made by loose 
or partisan writers, but I do not recall any recent writer ac- 
credited with intelligence and integrity, that repeats it and sus- 
tains it. It is the more to be deplored that Dr. Schaff has 
done this, because of his acknowledged high standing as a his- 
torian, and the wide circulation of the Review, in which he 
writes. So also is it a source of real regret to find such 
charges in a work of suck merit as Tyler’s History of Ameri- 
can Literature. 

The simple truth in the case is, that no person was ever 
hanged or otherwise executed or punished in Massachusetts for 
religious opinions though, persons thoroughly tinctured with 
religious opinions, and sincere in them too, have been both ex- 
iled and hanged. 

A construction similar to that of Dr. Schaff’s has indeed, as 
is well known, been put by others upon the banishment of 
Roger Williams and the execution of the Quakers in Boston, 
but it has not stood the test of historical and judicial scrutiny 
that the ablest historians, judges of our Supreme Courts, and 
other writers have applied to the whole subject. 
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Palfrey in his “ History of New England,” devotes many 
pages to the subject and gives it the most thorough and impar- 
tial treatment. He considers it in the light of the great pur- 
pose for which the Pilgrims exiled themselves and took up 
their abode in a strange land, exposed to all its hardships and 
dangers. Hesays: “For the purpose of being at liberty to 
follow their own judgment and inclination in respect to matters 
regarded by them with the profoundest interest, they had 
submitted to an abandonment of their homes and to the ex- 
treme hardships incident to settlement in a distant wilderness, 


They thought they had acquired an absolute right to the un. 


molested enjoyment of what had cost them so dear. Having 
withdrawn across an ocean to escape from the interference of 
others with their own management of their own affairs, they 
conceived that they were entitled to protect themselves from 
such interference for the future by the exclusion of disturbing 
intruders from their wild domain. And that privilege they re- 
garded as further assured to them by the letter of English law, 
for the royal charter under which they held gave them express 
power “to expulse all such person and persons asshould at any 
time attempt or enterprise detriment or any annoyance to their 
plantation or its inhabitants.” In this, as in other respects, their 
charter was their Palladium. To lose it would be ruin.” 
(Vol. I, p. 387-8). * * * 

“Their poor home was their own; no one had rights there 
but themselves; it was for them to judge in what cases hospi- 
tality would be consistent with security and quiet. The right 
of self-preservation for commonwealths as for individuals, in- 
volves almost unlimited immunities. In both an excessive 
caution may dictate needlessly rigid measures of defence ; but, 
when the life of either seems in peril, the privilege of counter- 
action is large enough to justify severer measures than the 
mere removal of an assailant from the place where the danger 
of his presence has been disclosed.” (Page 389.) 

In the second volume of his work Palfrey takes up the sub- 
ject again, saying: ‘“ Her right (Massachussetts) to her terri- 
tory was absolute, deplorable as was the extreme assertion of it. 
No householder has a more unqualified title to declare who 
shall have the shelter of his roof than had the Governor and 
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Company of Massachusetts Bay to decide who should be 
sojourners or visitors within their precincts.” (Page 485). 

In closing the long and carefully considered chapter on the 
treatment of the Quakers and others that had endangered the 
atability of the government, Palfrey says: “ Massachusetts, on 
whom, as the most powerful of the colonies, lay the heaviest 
responsibility for her own safety and the safety of her allies, 
had used greater rigor than the rest in the maintenance of 
order, and in the removal of dissentients. But in thirty-five 
years she had grown powerful enough and confident enough to 
dismiss or to relax some of the securities which in her early 
feebleness had been thought cssential. It may fairly be reck- 
oned to the credit of her people that they desisted from harsh 
measures and were reconciled to the existence of dissent, in 
some proportion to their becoming well organized and safe, 
while too often it has been observed, in other communities, 
that the stronger they felt themselves, the less freedom they 
allowed.” (Page 493). This was notably the course of intol- 
erance and persecution in Spain under both Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and Philip II. Also in France, if notin England. It 
isso with the Roman church now, and some of her leading 
ecclesiastics, journals and reviews do not hesitate to proclaim 
it. The Shepherd of the Valley, the organ of the Archbishop 
of St. Louis, not many years ago said: ‘ We acknowledge the 
Roman Catholic Church is intolerant, but this intolerance is a 
logical and necessary sequence of her infallibility. She alone 
has the right to be intolerant. The church endures the heretics 
only in so far as she is compelled to do it. As soon as the 
Catholics here have attained a sufficient majority, religious 
freedom in the United States will have an end.” The Catholic 
Review of that time held sentiments not very different. 

It would hardly fail to be so where the persecuting spirit 
was the spirit that ruled the people. Cotton Mather also calls 
attention to the fact noted above—that severe measures ceased 
and the people suffered all the annoyance and disorder and in- 
decency when they became strong so that there was no danger 
of the overthrow of the State. Hesays: “Since our Jerusa- 

lem was come to such a consistence that the going up of every 
fox would not break down our stone walls, whoever meddled 
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with ’em.” (“The late memorable Providences.”) Mather 
could not have said this if the persecuting spirit, rather than 
weakness and fear, had been the motive of their severity. 

In respect to the banishment of Roger Williams, Palfrey ig 
even plainer and more positive than in the quotations already 
made from him. He says: “Thesound and generous principle 
of a perfect freedom of the conscience in religious concerns can 
scarcely be shown to have been involved in this dispute. There 
was no question upon dogmas between Williams and those who 
dismissed him. * * * He was not charged with heresy. The 
questions which he raised, and by raising which he provoked 
opposition, were questions relating to political rights and the 
administration of government.” (Vol. I., 413-14). See also 
Hubbard’s treatment of the question in his History of New 
England. (Page 573). 

The historian that has studied the history and the spirit of 
New England and the whole country longer than any one else, 
and is thoroughly read’ in every part, though he does not treat 
the so-called question of intolerance at such length as Palfrey, 
is equally careful and explicit both in his statements and con- 
clusions concerning it. “It was in self-defence,” Bancroft 
says, “that Puritanism in America began those transient per- 
secutions which shall find in me no apologist, and which yet 
were no more than a train of mists, hovering of an autumn 
morning over the channel of a fine river that diffused freshness 
and fertility wherever it wound. The people did not attempt 
to convert others, but to protect themselves. They never pun- 
ished opinion as such, they never attempted to torture or ter- 
rify men into orthodoxy. The history of religious persecution 
in New England is simply this: the Puritans established a 
government in America such as the laws of natural justice 
warranted and such as the statutes and common law of Eng- 
land did warrant, and that was done by men who still. acknowl- 
edged a limited allegiance to the parent State. The Episco- 
palians had declared themselves the enemies of the party, and 
waged war against it, a war of extermination. Puritanism ex- 
cluded them from its asylum. Roger Williams, the apostle of 
soul-liberty, weakened civil independence by impairing its 
unity, and he was expelled, even though Massachusetts bore 
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good testimony to his spo..ess virtues. Wheelright and his 
friends, in their zeal for liberty of speech, were charged with 
forgetting their duty as citizens, and they were also exiled. 
The Anabaptist, who could not be relied on, as an ally was 
guarded as a foe. The Quakers denounced the worship of 
New England as an abomination, and its government as 
treason, and they were excluded or pain of death. The fanatic 
for Calvinism was a fanatic for liberty, and in the moral war- 
fare for freedom, his creed was his support and his most faith- 
ful ally in battle.” (Bancroft’s History, Voi. I., page 372-3, 
Centenary Edition). 

In respect to the punishment that Massachusetts inflicted 
upon the Quakers, Henry Cabot Lodge, in his History of 
English Colonies in America, says: “The Quakers were 
drunk with religious zeal. They appeared naked in the streets 
and churches, hideous with grease and lampblack, breaking 
bottles and raising riot and disturbance everywhere. The 
magistrates began with whipping and mutilation. * * The 
magistrates took the ground that Massachusetts belonged abso- 
lutely to its people, and that they had the right now, as in 
earlier days, to put down opposition and banish all malcon- 
tents. The theory was correct enough.” (Page 354). 

In respect to the banishment of Roger Williams, Lodge is 
even more explicit. Hesays: “The whole matter was a mere 
question of policy, and not of religious liberty. Williams at- 
tacked the right of the colonies to their land; he denied the 
powers of the magistrate to enforce laws; he struck at allegiance 
to the government; he stirred disorder and dissension; and all 
this was done in a time of trial and extreme danger from 
abroad. 

That at this day a man could have done and said all that he 
did unmolested, is probable; but even now, in time of war, such 
aman would be regarded with suspicion. Under the circum- 
stances of the time and place, he was dangerous to the State ; 
the magistrates had the right to turn him out, and they acted 
strongly and wisely in doing so.” (Page 348). Patton, in his 
Concise History of the American People, takes a similar 
view. “It was not the expression of opinions on the subject 
of conscience or soul-oppression as he [Williams] termed it, 
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that alarmed the Court, but the expression of opinions, which 
if carried into effect, would, they affirmed, destroy all human 
government.” (Vol. I., page 111). 

An indefinite number of pages could be filled with quota- 
tions from historians that have carefully studied the adminis. 
tration of Massachusetts in respect to the Quakers and others 
who sought to create dissention and destroy the authority of 
the government, and have come tc clear conclusions in regard 
to it, and absolve Massachusetts from the charge of persecution 
for opinion’s sake. 

In these views of the historians, eminent jurists, practical 
men and specialists in New England history concur. 

It will suffice to refer only to Josiah Quincy and John 
Quincy Adams. If there is any one of this age who is jealous 
of intolerance and has been conspicuous for maintaining the 
right of petition and freedom of speech, John Quincy Adams 
is the man. His instincts, as well as his large practical know]- 
edge and clear judgment, led him to right conclusions in any 
questionable case. 

He delivered an address before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, May 29, 1843, in respect to which, and while he was 
preparing it (May 19) he wrote in his diary: “In the course 
of my treatment of the subject, I was this day brought to the 
consideration of the character of Roger Williams. It has, in 
recent times, become a sort of literary fashion to extol the 
character of Roger Williams by disparaging those of the Mas- 
sachusetts people with whom he contended. I have suspected 
that there is in this much injustice; and the more minutely I 
examine his controversy with them, the more firmly this opin- 
ion fixes itself in my mind. Roger Williams was a Welshman. 
He came sharpened for controversy, a polemical porcupine 
from Oxford, an extreme Puritan, quilled with all the quarrel- 
some metaphysical divinity of the age. He arrived eight 
months after Winthrop and his company, and began by preach- 
ing at Salem that the charter was of no avail, because the king 
had no power to grant the lands, as they belonged to the In- 
dians, and that the church was no true church. 

These doctrines struck at the vitals of the Massachusetts 
Colony, civil and ecclesiastical. If there is anything surprising 
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in their treatment of him, it was their lenity towards him. His 
principle of liberty of conscience,—admirable in itself,—was 
utterly at variance with itself in his excommunication of the 
Colonial Church. Altogether, he was a mere boute-feu, and 
they were amply justified in getting rid of him. His excom- 
munications were all intolerant, his refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance was factious, his preaching against it seditious.” 
(Memoir of John Quincy Adams, Vol. XI., page 376-7). 

In the address to which these words from his diary relate, 
Adams says: ‘“Qan we blame the founders of the Massachu- 
setts Colony for banishing him from within their jurisdiction ? 
In the annals of religious persecution is there to be found a 
martyr more gently dealt with by those against whom he began 
the war of intolerance, whose authority he persisted in defy- 
ing, even after professions of penitence and submission, till 
deserted even by the wife of his bosom, and whose utmost 
severity and punishment upon him was only an order for his 
removal and absence from them ¢” 

The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, by his patient, persistent 
study, both in this country and in Europe, has made himself 
an authority in some of the specialties of New England history. 
The Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, late of New Haven, imbued as 
he was with the very spirit of the Pilgrims, and most thor- 
oughly read in their whole history, defers to Dr. Dexter and 
acknowledges him as the highest authority. Dr. Dexter, in 
his work, “As to Roger Williams and his banishment from 
the Massachusetts plantation, with a few further words con- 
cerning the Baptists, the Quakers, and Religious Liberty,” 
sums up his minute and painstaking treatment of the subject 
thus: “They (the Massachusetts Colony and Commonwealth) 
held no abstract theory about the liberty of conscience. Few 
men of their generation really did that in the modern sense, 
being quite contented with a doctrine on that subject which 
would assure their own personal liberty of thought and action. 
And they never persecuted either Baptists or Quakers, for dif- 
fering with them.” 

Not only eminent historians like Bancroft and Palfrey, spe- 
cialists like Dexter, and practical, clear-sighted men like Josiah 
Quincy and John Quincy Adams, but eminent jurists that have 
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judicially weighed the subject, agree with those we have 
cited in their conclusions concerning Massachusetts’ resistance 
of encroachments upon both her natural and chartered rights 
and her defense of the commonwealth. I add but one more 
authority on this subject, that of Hon. Joel Parker. In his 
“Lectures before the Massachusetts Historical Society,” 
Judge Parker says: “A man persecutes nobody, by defend- 
ing his own from encroachment. The lands within their char- 
tered limits were theirs. The government was theirs. The 
faith and modes of worship were theirs. Under their grant 
from the Council at Plymouth, and their charter from the 
Crown, they secured to themselves, as we have seen, substan- 
tially a fee simple in their lands, which they could protect 
against all encroachments. They endeavored to secure them- 
selves, also, a theologic fee simple, so to speak, or at least a 
life-estate, and they were exceedingly tenacious of this, and 
more sensitive to trespasses upon it than to trespasses upon 
property, in the proportion that the concerns of religion held a 
higher place in their estimation than mere temporal affairs. 

There was little temptation to commit trespass upon their 
temporal fee. But there were other zealots beside themselves, 
who were quite desirous of becoming tenants in common, at 
least, if not disseizors, of their ecclesiastical fee. The attempt 
was promptly met, first by warning off; and when that failed, 
by an ecclesiastical action of trespass, resulting in a fine, and 
when that failed, by a process of ejectment, called a sentence 
of banishment.”* 


* Not one of the authorities quoted above denies, or in any way slurs 
over the severe treatment of Williams and the Quakers by Massachu- 
setts. On the contrary, they make the facts in the case stand out. 
While they do this, they agree that this severity was not prompted by 
the spirit of persecution, or for ‘ religious opinion,” as Dr. Schaff and 
others assert. ‘‘Not dogmas nor heresies,” says Palfrey, as above 
quoted, ‘‘ but questions relating to political rights and the administra- 
tion of governments :” ‘‘questions relating to policy and not religious 
liberty,” are Lodge’s words. ‘‘Not the expression of opinions on the 
subject of conscience, but the expression of opinions which, if carried 
into effect, would, they affirmed, destroy all human government,” is 
Patton’s judgment. ‘‘They never persecuted either Baptists or 
Quakers for differing from them,” is Dexter’s denial. Massachusetts 
was prompted by a kind of instinctive prudence and self-defense rather 
than an uncharitable, hateful and persecuting spirit. 
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The Massachusetts leaders and fathers, while they were 
alive, claimed only fair and just treatment. Now they are 
dead, they claim charitable treatment of us as well. 


Not faultless were they, else they were not men. 
In their great hearts they worshiped the good, the right, 
As misers search for gold, with deathless love. 


Dr. Schaff is misled, perhaps, in respect to Massachusetts, 
by the Church and State question, from which he makes perse- 
cution spring as a kind of necessity. 

But there is no necessary connection between the two. 
Neither a theocracy nor a State church is compelled to be in- 
tolerant, though he says: “where the prizciple (the union of 
Church and State) is acknowledged and established, persecu- 
tion becomes even a duty of conscientious rulers.” 

But, whatever be the source of his error, there is as good 
reason for charging the New England fathers with being an- 
archists, or no-government men, because they resisted Charles 
II. and the English Parliament, as for charging them with intol- 
erance and persecution because they banished Williams and 
punished the Quakers. Prudence, safety, self-defense and 
vindication of personal and public and chartered rights was the 
reason of their conduct in both cases. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, before all others of their time, held to 
the magistracy of ideas. The words of William the Silent, to 
the magistracy of Middlebury may be cited as representative 
of their creed and conduct. “We declare to you that you 
have no right to trouble yourselves with any man’s conscience, 

so long as nothing is done to cause private harm or public 
scandal.” 

Dr. Schaff also does injustice to the memory of the author 
of Areopagitica or a Speech for Unlicensed Printing. 
John Milton, whom he charges with intolerance in respect to 
Popery and Prelacy. In the paragraph before the one in 
which he brings his charge against Massachusetts, he is giving 
illustrations of intolerance, and says: “Cromwell was the 
most tolerent of the statesmen of the seventeenth century, but 
he exempted Popery and Prelacy trom his scheme of tolera- 
tion. Milton, the most eloquent advocate of liberty in the 
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English tongue, made the same exception. But in the last 
work that Milton wrote: Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, 
Toleration, published in 1673, the year before his death, he 
pleads for their toleration, as he does for others who profess to 
base their faith on the word of God. Having quoted (I Thes. 
1:21). “ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good,’ he 
inquires: ‘“ How shall we prove all things, which includes all 
opinions, at least founded on Scripture, unless we not only tol- 
erate them, but patiently hear them, and seriously read them / 
If he who thinks himself in the truth professes to have learnt 
it, not by implicit faith, but by attentive study of the Scrip- 
tures and full persuasion of heart, with what equity can he re- 
fuse to hear or read him who demonstrates to have gained his 
knowledge by the same way? They who refuse toleration, 
pretend it would unsettle the weaker sort ; the same groundless 
fear is pretended by the Romish clergy. At least let them 
have leave to write in Latin, which the common people under- 
stand not, that what they hold may be discussed among the 
learned only. We suffer the idolatrous books of the papist, 
without this fear, to be sold and read as common as our own; 
why not much rather of Anabaptists, Arians, Arminians, and 
Socinians ?” 

The argument in the whole passage is plainly this: “we 
suffer papists to write and publish. Now if we suffer those 
that hold the greatest error, the papist, why not those that hold 
an error indeed, but one less destructive, the Arians and So- 
cinians? Besides, to place their falsehood or error beside the 
truth, will make their falsehood appear more false, and the 
truth more clear.” John Milton, then, was not intolerant. 

ALANSON D. BARBER. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





JournaL oF Witi1am Mactay.*—The Senate of the United 
States, sat with closed doors until Feb. 20th, 1794. For ninety 
years our knowledge of the debates of the first Congress was 
limited to those of the House of Representatives, as reported in 
the New York papers, supplemented by scanty notices in memoirs 
and letters. A Legislative Journal was printed in 1789, and the 
Journal of the years 1789-1815 was published in 1820-1 in five 
volumes. ‘Then we have the Executive Journal covering the 
years 1789-1829 in three volumes, and the “ History of Congress ” 
covering Washington’s first administration, a useful compilation 
from the foregoing Journals. But the first insight behind 
the closed doors of the Senate was afforded only eleven years ago 
by the publication in a limited edition of Extracts from the Jour- 
nal of Senator Maclay of Pennsylvania, 1789-1791 under the title 
“Sketches of Debates in the First Senate of the United States.” 
This most interesting picture of that critical time is now published 
in full and must henceforth rank among our most valuable 
sources. 

Senator Maclay was of Scotch extraction, and a lawyer of 
nearly thirty years experience when he entered the Senate at the 
age of fifty-two. He had been in England, had represented the 
Penn family in their colonial affairs, had participated in the rev- 
olutionary war and held various responsible positions in the State 
government. Maclay came from the central part of the State 
and naturally represented a more democratic element in Pennsyl- 
vania than Robert Morris his colleague from the conservative 
commercial town of Philadelphia. Maclay was a man of strong 
democratic instincts, a keen insight into human character and a 
most vigorous writer. His judgment of men like that of many 
another Scotchman under the twofold weight of a somber reli- 
gion and an exasperating climate, was extremely harsh. Suspi- 


*Journal of William Maclay. United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789- 
1791. Edited by Epgar S. Mactay, A. M. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1890. 
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cious, on the watch for trickery and corruption, jumping from 
appearances to convictions, recording these in language of almost 
spiteful pungency, Maclay gives us a picture of the golden age 
of American politics, and of the fathers who are supposed to have 
done everything from lofty motives that is staggering to the 
most callous reader of a modern party newspaper. The natural 
disposition of the man was aggravated by various bodily ills 
which only served to sharpen his judgment of his opponents, not 
to sweeten his temper as might have been expected in accord- 
ance with a once popular theory of chastening. Yet with all his 
acrimony the reader has a liking for him. His diary was never 
meant for publication, it was never revised, it was his confessional, 
the channel by which his rasped spirit sought relief in expression 
in a fulness and plainness exceeding anything he would have 
ventured in speech. It is clear then that the diary while it 
is a precious source of information must be used by the histo- 
rian in a thoroughly critical manner, its ever present seva 
indignatio must not shatter or undermine reputations otherwise 
sound and clean. It can serve to make human and real a 
period and men which although hardly beyond the recollection 
of men the present generation has known, have already lost their 
sharp lines of reality in the golden haze of legend. 

This too brief notice of so important a work cannot fitly end 
without one or two citations, illustrating Maclay’s style and 
affording a glimpse of the interesting subject matter. The diary 
begins April 24th, 1789, with remarks upon the members of Con- 
gress going to pay their respects to Washington. ‘“ What a per- 
fidious custom it is!” exclaims Maclay with that revulsion from 
traditional forms of politeness that so many in those years of rev- 
olution either felt or assumed. 

28th April.—This day I ought to note with some extraordinary 
mark, I had dressed and was about to set out, when General 
Washington, the greatest man in the world paid me a visit. I 
met him at the foot of the stairs. Mr. Wynkoop just came in. 
We asked him to take a seat. He excused himself on account of 
the number of his visits. We accompanied him tothe door. He 
made us complaisant bows—one before he mounted, and the other 
as he went away oun horseback.” 

Maclay’s minute observation of his fellow men is well illustra- 
ted by the following vivid sketch of Washington, as he delivered 
his Inaugural Address, in the SenateChamber. ‘This great man 
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was agitated and embarassed ‘more than ever he was by the lev- 
elled cannon or pointed musket. He trembled and several times 
could scarce make out. to read, though it must be supposed he 
had often read it before. He put part of the fingers of his left 
hand into the side of what I think the tailors call the fall of the 
breeches, changing the paper into his right hand. After some 
time he then did the same with some of the fingers of his right 
hand. When he came to the words all the world, he made a 
flourish with his right hand, which left rather an ungainly impres- 
sion. I sincerely, for my part, wished all set ceremony in the 
hands of the dancing-masters, and that this first of men had read 
off his address in the plainest manner, without ever taking his 
eyes from the paper, for I felt hurt that he was not first in every- 
thing. He was dressed in deep brown, with metal buttons, with 
an eagle on them, white stockings, a bag and sword.” 

Vice-President Adams was proud of his familiarity with the 
procedure of Parliament and other famous deliberative bodies. 
To do things decently and in order with him meant conformity 
to precedent and established etiquette and such conformity was 
to him a vital matter, with Maclay on the other hand such pains- 
taking imitation was abominable and unrepublican. The very 
things which recommended a procedure to Adams was the strong- 
est objection to it with Maclay. The diary is full of irritated 
accounts of collisions on these points between the presiding officer 
and the leader of the Anti-federalists. 

Adams referred to the President’s Inaugural as “ his most gra- 
cious speech.” The next day, May Ist, Maclay writes, “ When 
we came to the minute of the speech it stood, His most gracious 
speech. I looked all around the Senate. Every countenance 
seemed to wear a blank. The Secretary was going on; I must 
speak or nobody would, ‘Mr. President, we have lately had a 
hard struggle for our liberty against kingly authority. The 
minds of men are still heated; everything related to that species 
of government is odious to the people. The words prefixed to 
the President’s speech are the same that are usually placed before 
the speech of his Brittanic Majesty. I know they will give 
offense. I consider them as improper. I therefore move that 
they be struck out, and it stand simply address or speech, as may 
be judged most suitable.’ 

“ Mr, Adams rose in his chair and expressed the greatest sur- 
prise that anything should be objected to on account of its being 
VOL, XX. 19 
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taken from the practice of that Government under which we had 
lived so long and so happily formerly ; that he was for a dignified 
and respectable government, and as far as he knew the sentiments 
of the people they thought as he did; that for his part he was 
one of the first in the late contest, and, if he could have thought 
of this he never would have drawn his sword.” 

After some debate the words “most gracious,” were erased 
from the record. While the reader cannot be too grateful for the 
fresh and life-like, if somewhat acrid picture of that most impor- 
tant period of our history, bis gratification is marred by occasional 
misprints, erroneous readings of the manuscript and other indica- 
tions that not quite enough pains were given to the laborious task 


of deciphering and proof reading. 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 











ERRATUM. 


Prof. Walker writes us that information which has come to him 
since the printing of his Article in the last number, shows that the 
Half-Way Covenant was formally abrogated at Marlborough, Mass., 
in 1886 ; but that the practice was discontinued in that church in 1818, 
or soon after. 
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